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’ are a standard two- 

ing oral and written 

work. They contain 
the minimum of theory and the maximum of practice; the character 

of the problems is thoroughly practical and the arrangement and 
method are adapted to the mental growth of children. The series 














consists of 

First Book in Arithmetic. 12mo. cloth. 140 pages. - gocents. 
Second Book in Arithmetic. 12mo, cloth. 380 pages. - 60 cents. 
Key tosame. 180 pages. - - - - . - - 80 cents. 


First Book in Arithmetic. Second Book in Arithmetic. 


I for the third and fourth years| This consists of a brief course and a sup 
in a school course. The lessons in the first | piement. 
ten numbers include all the possibie com-| ‘I'he brief course includes integers ; deci- 
binations, mULJerous practical applica-| mais; properties of numbers; tractions ; 
uions, and the necessary signs and terms. | compound numbers; measurements: and 
Instruction in the elements of numbers in | percentage. 
accordance with the plan developed in this} The supplement comprises matter strict- 
book will give to children the ability to| ly supplementary to subjects in the 
write, read, and use numbers less than one | brief course. 
billion: a thorough knowledge of all the| {t contains articles on methods of proof ; 
tables of elementary combinations; facili- | general princ’ples of division and frac- 
ty in giving ora! and written solutions to | tions; short methods of computation ; con- 
questions in integers and United States | verse reductions; price, quantity, aad 
money ; familiarity with the fundamental | cost :,longitude and time: compound num- 





During the Coming Summer's Relaxation from School-Room 
cares we beg to suggest 


GOOD BOOKS 


and plenty of them. 


“ Any good book, any book that is wiser than yourself, will teach you something—a great many 
things, indirectly and directly ;—if your mind is open to learn.”’—CARLYLE. 


BOOKS PEDAGOGICAL ; BOOKS EDUCATIONAL 


os | -— 
HORACE MANN’S WORKS. JUST READY IN 
Five Volumes. Containing HIS LIFE By Mrs. Many | Lee and Shepard’s English Series 
MAXN (wife) LECTURES, RTS AND “ELLANIES 


Edited by Gro. Compz Manx. Crown 8vo. Cloth. | Book I. GRADED LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 





$2.50 per volume, net. Sold Separately. An Elementary text designed to precede Tweed’s 
Grammar for Common schools. “In touch with tb 
ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY times.” Price, 38 cents net. Kon ‘ 
(COMPAYRE). aes — 
Translated by CuaNceLLOR Wm. H. Pays. “A nugget Book Il. TWEED'S GRAMMAR for COMMON SCHOOLS 


for Teachers.” By mail, $1.10. | Containing all the essentials of Technical Grammar in 

OUR TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOKS COVER A DIVERSI.| one hunured and twenty-five pages Widely used 

FIED GROUND. | Price 3 cents net. 

PUNCTUAUTION, CONVERSATION, HOW TO READ, | 
w ‘ 3US8S, DECLAIM, 








RITE, PRINT, SPEAK, DISCU Book III. BLAISDELL’S FIRST STEPS WITH AMER 
ETC. ICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 
Send for complete Catalog. An introduction to the study of English Literature 
| Price 75 cents net 
—FOR— | Book IV, UNDERWOOD’S HAND-BOOKS OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 





operations of written arithmetic; and a/| — the metric system ; percentage ; pro- 
thorough a for the study of a! portion; involution and evoijution ; m 
second boo . | urements; and forms of business papers. 


Other standard Two Book Series of Arithmetics on the American Book 
Company's List are Appletons’ Standard; Barnes’s National ; Fish's Number 
One and Namber Two; Milne’-; and White's New Arithmetics; all ular 
books, freshly written, a tractive, and caretully graded. Correspondence 
in reference to the examination and introduction of these books is cor- 
dially invited. 





DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS of the American Book Company's text-books are now 
ready. Any of these, and the A. B. C. Catalogue of over 2000 volumes, will be sent free to 
any address on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


806 and 808 Broadway, NEW YORK. 137 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, 
258 and 260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SCHOOL LI BRARIES. American Authors, $2.0 net. 
HUNDREDS OF POPULAR BOOKS. British Authors, $2.0 net 


BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOCIES. 


~ ALBeErt F. BLaispet, M. D. author of * Physiology for Little Folks,” Revised by Mrs. MARY 
H. Hust (former title * Child's Book ot Health”) PaystotoGy ror Lrrrie Fo Ks,” by mail, 30 
| cents, “ How To Kuep WELL,” by mail, 42 cents. “Our Bopies,” by mail, 0 cents. 





. . . 
DO NOT OVERLOOK, DO NOT OVERLOOK. 


KING'S PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 


‘* Home and School” and “‘ This Continent of Ours.” 


'LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


Complete Catalogs (of great intereat to teachers) furnished on gpplication by Lee & Suerarp, Boston 





MUSIC COURSE. Young Folk’s Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Weish’s Grammars. Stowel.’s Physiology 
COU RSE IN READING. Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of schoo! and college work. Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any address. 
. REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. SIL VER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 


742 Broadway, New York. 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





New Normal First Reader, 


PUBLISHERS OF | Raub’s Lessons in English, 





PORTER 
AND 


COATES, 


000 CHESTNUT. STREBR, 


New Normal Second Reader, 
New Normal Third Reader, 
New Normal Fourth Reader, 
New Normal Fifth Reader, 
Buckwalter’s Primary Speller, 





PHILADELPHIA. Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
184 WABASH AVENUE, Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
CHICAGO. Practical System Penmanship, (6 Nos.) 
$6 BROMFIRLD STREET, Practical System Tracing, ( Nos.) 
BOSTON. 


Buckwalter’s Comprehensive Spelier, 


Raub’s Practical Crammar, 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
Raub’s Complete Arithmetic, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Brown’s Academic Algebra, 
Sharpless’s Plane and Solid Ceometry, 
Sharpless’s Ceometry and Trigonometry, 
Baker's Philosophy, 
Baker’s Chemistry, 
Scull’s Mythology. 





Descriptive Catalogue and Introduction Price Lists sent on application. 
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* DIXON’ 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 


PENCILS |} 





American Industry, 
* American Materials, 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 


Ss 


—THE PRODUCT OF— 
American Capital, 
American Brains, 


FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 
+ If your stationer does not keep them,’ mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. . 


American Labor, 
American Machinery. | * 


CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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QUEEN & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
«o Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
ogue 219. 








ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILEDSCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 






kinds, Black- 
beards, Dust- 
jess Erasers 
wad Crayons. 


Just Issued.—_New and Large Senes AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS, . 


Andrews M’f’g: Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVFE., NEW YORK. 
Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicagv 





SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, 


OHIO. 
MANUFACUURERS OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


The Best in Worla. 






Adopted by more 
schools and acade- 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2 000,000 in daily use. 
Every Desk war- 
ranted for ten years. 

Prices, terms and complete descriptive catalogue oj 
all kinds of School Furniture and Supplies, furnished 
on application. Agents Wanted. 





A REVOLUTION 

: | —AND— 

Fa? A REVELATION! 
\ Self Folding School Seat, 

THE 

PERFECT 

AUTOMATIC 

Over 90,000 sold 


and shipped in 189 
Adopted by the U.S. Government. Complete Catalogue. 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
4 East 14th St., New York, Grand Rapids. Mich. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








GOLD J 


G 


LLOTTS 


PARIS 

MEDAL, STEEL’ PENS. EXPOSITION, 

1878.  THEFAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404,604,351,170, 1889. 
AND MIS OTHER STYLES 

SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mrovcsour mz WORLD. oa 
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SUMMER-Y MUSIC 


CLASSIC-CHOICE-POPUL Ax, 
A Thoroughly Good Series. 


Song Classics, Vol. 1. 
Song Classics, Vol. 2. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2. 
Classical Pianist. 
Young Peoples’ Piano Classics, 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Bar. and Bass Songs, 
Classical 4-Hand Collection. 















BADGES AND MEDALS 


OF GOLD OR SILVER, 
FOR CRADUATES. 
PINS AND RINGS FOR CLASSES 
or for SOCIETIES in SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


MR. E. R. TOCKWELL, 19 John St., NEW YORK 


is the most satisfactory manufacturer of medals with whom I bave ever 
dealt.—R. BINGHAM, Lingham School, North Carolina. 


Classical Coll.—Violin and Piano, 
Choice Sacred Solos. 
Choice Sacred Solos. Low Voices, 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs, 
Choice Vocal Duets. . 
Popular Song Collection. 
Popular Dance Collection. 
Popular Piano Collection. 
Young oo Popular Collection, 
Popular Coll.—Violin and Piano, 


Price, $1.00 Each, Mailed, Post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
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Music, etc. 
Recommended by over 60,000 users. Send for circular and 
sample of work. 


@ 


MIMEOGRAPE 


Patented by Tuos. A. Epison, 


A simple, practical and economical manifold device for 
every-day use. 


kes © copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 


3 
1 O copies of one original Typewriter Letter. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Lake St., CHICAGO. — 32 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
117 So. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





| The National School Furnishing Co,’s 


NEW HAND POWER DYNAMO 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEsS. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

Valveless Air Pumps, Static Electrical Machines. 
Solar Microscopes and Projection Apparatus of all 
kinds. Electrical Test Instruments. Fine Balances 
and Weights. Telescopes. A New Distance Thermom 
eter, Etc., Ete. ScteENcE Dept.—é6 Catalogues. 

Correspondence and SPECIAL NET prices on any arti 
cle required in your work. Correspondence invited,’ 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Write for Catalogues. 








NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews tor Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 





“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 
- SCHOOL (DESK. 


* 

Send for de- 
criptive cata- 
Address 







o ue, 


Maaitowac Mfg. Co.- 


Manitowac, W is. 





ORGANS, 27 Stops, 820, 
Write for Catalegue. Address 
Dan’l F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


BEATTY’ 


W. fth St., near €th Ave., NEW YORK, 
DURING the coming va- 
cation you 
can secure a pleasant and 
profitable out door employ- 
ment which will afford you 
an opportunity to travel in 
your own locality by address 
ing the Favorite Desk & Seat- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The leading manufacturers 
of school furniture and sup- 
plies. 





(Licensed by the Hektograph Mfg. Co., under Patent 
No, 228,362.) 


Copying Process that can be legally sold 
or used except the Hektograph. 


REQUIRES NO WASHING. 


away with. 





{ 1 


It is the plest and cheapest process ever invented 
for duplicating writings or drawings. Its work is an 
exact facsimile of ordinary writing. Drawings can be 
reproduced in several colors at one printing. One 
hundred copies of the original can be produced in 
twenty minutes. 


The Most Reliable, Cleanest, and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process in existence. 


The many objections of other Duplicating 
Apparatus obviated in this. 


The original is written on any ordinary paper, with 
any pen, and from this 1 copies can be made, or 
with an original written on the typewriter, 50 
copies can be produced quickly and without trouble. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars and 
samples of work. 


LAWTON & CO., 











Sole Manufacturers, 

96 Church Street, NEW YORK. 
HORTHAND ENTRAL 
UMMER OLLEGE 
CHOOL HICAGO 
END FOR IRCULARS 

D. F, HAYM ES, M’a‘’r, 94 Dearborn St. 

EXAMINATIONS can be easily passed by 

preparing with a copy of 

BROWN’S COM. SCHOOL EXAMINER, The 

Best and the Cheapest ! 


12mo., 371 pp., $1.00; to teachers, 80 cts. 
Cc. M. BARN EF, 


75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
N EDUCATIONAL b 
oie BUREAU. plese uceyul 


positions in public and private schools. Special teach 
ers always desired. Send stamp for registration blank. 
e 


te. 
H.S. KELLOGG, Manager, % Clinton P1., N. Y. 





Our business is to 


BRANCHES : 
C. M. STEVANS, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. W. F. Buiss, 
Los Angeles, Gal. 











ESTERBROOKS PENS 





LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONE 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


26 Johr Street. Naw York 


to. 


The Simplex Printer. 


The only Apparatus for the use of the Dry 


The great objection to the Hektograph done 





©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
(= of the best methods of fixing facts 

in Geography or History is a thor- 
ough system of drill with outline maps, 
clear in coloring and are unvurnished, so 
that the political divisions can be easily 
distinguished from all parts of the schooi 
room. To have countries of a similar 
latitude shown on the margin of the maps 
is a good feature, not absolutely necessary, 
but if obtainable teachers will have no 
others. 

Complete sets of such maps delivered postpaid 
upon receipt of $10.00 (returnable it not satis 
factory). A few sets Jacking Australasia [ an 
closing out at $5.50 a set. 

anted 250 each. Latin Grammars Cvwear, 
Cicero, Virgil, Greek Grammars, U. 8. Hist: ries 
and Readers of all kinds published during past 
two years. 
W. B. HARISON, 3 East 14th St., N. 
ScHOOL BOOKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Y: 





afford to be without 
ultiple Copying Device? 


“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” 


10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 
Cheapest, simplest and best apparatus 
Headquarters for all Manifolding Devices 
Circulars free of 


C. BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St., New York 


Principle supplies to Educational Publishers uy 
Teachers of duplicating apparatus. 


Lchaustion 
Horsford s Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and in- 
creasing the capacity for 
labor. Pleasant to the taste. 
Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 


** Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. S. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says 
““A remedy of great service in muny 
forms of exhaustion.” 


—w ee 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


t="? Can XW 











All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








' The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST PosSSIBLE STATEMENT OF TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF To-pay. THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
THE Most PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 


EDUCATION. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. , 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, | Editors. 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 

The Teachers’ Institute (Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 
Treasure-Trove. (Montbly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year, 
The Teachers’ Profession. (Monthly.) 50 Cts. a year. 
Our Times, (Monthly.) 30 Cents a year. 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$1.80 
The School Journal and Teachers’ Profession, 2.90 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO, 26 Clinton Place, (SP) N.Y 


WESTERN OFFICE, NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


J. I, CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department. 








New York, June 20, 1891. 
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ie is a fact, as Supt. Draper says, that the weak- 

est point in our examination system in our rural 
districts is that it leaves the examination answer 
papers so largely in the hands of school commis- 
sioners. Where a certificate is at stake, two judg- 
ments are better than one, but if it is not possible 
to employ two persons, the judgment of one person 
who is at a distance from the candidate, and thus 
has no personal interest in the markings, should be 
obtained. In order to obviate all danger of favorit- 
ism, a state board of examiners should be created, 
into whose hands should be placed all the examina- 
tion papers of all candidates for first and second 
grade certificates. If the examination papers 
should not be inspected at all by the school commis- 
sioners, they would be relieved of all responsibility 
as to the success or failure of candidates. As it is, 
political complications are so many, and personal 
influence so powerful, it is difficult for even the most 
honest men to withstand the pressure. Temptation 
to favoritism should be removed at once. Our edu- 
national machinery has been so long weighted down 
by party loads, that the good of our schools demands 
that some of them should be removed. Supt. 
Draper is as well aware of this fact as any ene can 
be, and, like an honest man, he is doing his best to 
remove the incubus, and the teachers of this state 
should do their best to uid him in this work. 


—_————_e@e+ 


‘THE proposed establishment of a new final school 

at the University of Oxford meets with vigor- 
ous protests from the conservative element of that 
great institution. The new honor school is intended 





for English language and literature. Already there 
are seven final schools at Oxford by which students 
can make their way to the outer world, carrying 
the honors of a “ first class,” that was once secured 
only by a Greek and Latin course. For thirty 
years these changes have been gradually going for- 
ward. Now, the minimum of knowledge of the 
classics required at the preliminary examinations 
constitutes an admission into the later established 
honor schools. It is in these schools that physical 
science, modern history, and law have been substi- 
tuted for logic, philosophy, and mathematics. 

These radical changes, added to the proposal to 
exclude Greek as a requirement foradmission to the 
university, are startling to the worshipers of tradi- 
tion. It is thought the agitation at Oxford may 
somewhat modify the extent of the new English 
plan. 
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ee the last report of the department of public in- 
struction, Judge Draper has rendered the pro- 
fession of teaching a valuable service by repyblish- 
ing, from original manuscripts in the possession of 
the New York state library, the proceedings of the 
Society of Associated Teachers of New York from 
May 15, 1794, to March 28, 1807. It is exceedingly 
interesting to be carried back to those early days 
when teaching and teachers were somewhat differ- 
ent from what they now are.. Among the questions 
discussed were (imagine those grave old masters 
discussing such questions): ‘‘ Is childhood the happi- 
est state of life?” ‘Is war of any advantage to 
mankind?” ‘Is a civilized state of society produc- 
tive of more happiness than a savage state?’ 
‘* Has literature contributed more to civilize man- 
kind than agriculture?” The ‘‘Word Method,” 
‘“*Manual Training,” the ‘‘ Kindergarten,” ‘* Dia- 
gramming,” ‘‘ Object Lessons,” ‘‘ Marking,” ‘‘Cor- 
poral Punishment.” etc., did not trouble the souls of 
these old teachers. They jogged on in the beaten 
path of centuries past, unconscious of the mighty 
wave of educational progress just about to rush 
over the world. Rousseau, Basedow, and Comenius 
are not once referred to in their discussions. Did 
they know them? It would be interesting to find 
out whether they did. Pestalozzi was at work, but 
his name was not then one to swear by. Thomas 
Arnold’s influence was to come, and long years 
ahead was to loom up the tall form of Horace 
Mann. Free schools, sustained by the state, of the 
highest respectability, was only a dream of the san- 
guine theorist The modern educational world was 
to appear when these men were discussing their 
theories. Yet they were all good men and true. 


+eee+ 


THE two ways of teaching have been most clearly 

exemplified in the recent reconstruction of the 
law school of Columbia college. What is called the 
‘*Dwight Method” is founded upon the principle 
that ‘‘ the law must be taught by vividly impressing 
upon the student’s mind the reasons upon which 
legal rules and doctrines are based,” and that the 
student ‘‘ should be so instructed that he will view 
the law as a system of principles and not an aggre- 
gation of cases.” Hence the method of study, as 
explained by a recent writer, has been to select a 
treatise upon some particular legal topic, written 
by some expert in that subject, or by some eminent 
jurist, and to assign a suitable portion of this from 
day to day for the student to commit to memory. 
Herein he finds the principles of law deduced for 
him from the study of the reports and statutes, by 
one who is much better qualified than himself for 
this task. Then the student comes into the class 
for recitation, and ‘“‘the professor seeks with 
all the stores of his experience and learning, and by 
clear illustration, to resolve whatever difficulties 
may have been experienced by the student in his 





study of the book or by the class asa whole.” Prof 


Dwight’s adherents claim that this is the practical 


way, and that his career ‘“‘has exhibited the suc 
cess and fruitfulness of his methods, most abund- 
antly.” 

This method has been discarded and the Harvard 
method adopted. This makes the student begin at the © 
other end of the line, so to speak, and requires him 
to study cases, leaving him to deduce principles 
from, these cases. The whole subject has been dis- 
cussed in the daily press from which we draw this 
information. It isinteresting to the student of edu- 
cation. 


-eee+ 


I" has been supposed that young men went to 

college to get a “liberal education.” It seems 
that some of thestudents of Harvard have been run- 
ing adrinking saloon. It is to the credit of the police 
authority that from the Alpha Delta Phi society, 
the club keeping and dispensing liquors, a fine 
of $1,625 was gathered in. It was shown that a 
‘large business had been carried on.” There isa 
screw loose in the “liberal education” business 
when liquor flows instead of logic. Why should 
not lessons be given in the colleges on the baneful 
effects of alcohol and narcotics ? 

The seniors of Beloit college were having a banquet 
and the freshmen interfered. In the fracas one 
student was shot. It will be necessary yet for 
young men to give a bond for good behavior before 
they are allowed to enter a college. 


eee 


KLUAH MORSE, the president of the Massachu- 

* setts Republican state league, began his busi- 
ness, when a school boy, with a carpet bag, selling 
his wares from house to house. He wasn’t afraid 
to step on the lowest round of the ladder of success, 
and climb up step by step. To-day he is one of the 
most prosperous business men in the Old Bay 
state. Jay Gould wasn’t ashamed to commence 
business life by peddling maps, and both the elder 
and the younger President Dwight did not consider 
it beneath their dignity to commence professional 
life by teaching district schools. Morse, Gould, and 
the Dwights did their first work well, and this is 
the reason why they did their later work well. 
It is a grand thing to do small things with as much 
pains as large things. 

Last year a young man applied for a position in 
the Brooklyn schools, and getting none he com- 
menced ‘‘substituting.” Thisis uncertain business, 
and poor pay, but he did his work so well that a 
permanent place was found for him, and he is now 
teaching in an intermediate grade,'at low wages, but 
with excellent success. His principal recently said, 
“That young man will be a principal yet.” And 
he will, but he is to-day doing the best teaching of 
his whole life. The fruit of his labor will appear 
one of these days. Although a normal graduate 
he is studying as hard as ever and will soon grad 
uate from a higher pedagogical school. Other 
young men, who haven't bis energy and foresight 
will fall behind in the race and drop out of the 
ranks within ten years, but twenty years from to 
day this young man will be an honored principal. 


— a — — 


AST week a college graduate applied for a 

place in one of our city schools, but did not 
succeed in getting it. The cause of his failure was 
not want of education, but lack of experience in 
graded school work. He is far better fitted for an 
old fashioned college professorship, than a modern 
common school teacher of children. His ideals of 
teaching are fashioned upon types fast passing 
away ; in other words, he is not up with the times. 
The comparatively poorly educated young man 
who applies himself to the study of children, and 
grows up with them, and becomes a student of child 
nature and methods, will succeed. 
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THE TEACHER'S IDEALS. 


‘** Asa man thinketh so is he.” What is the sum 
of the teacher’s thoughts? Ifhe is anything he is 
a leader, a source of knowledge and inspiration; 
but there are thousands who do not enlarge the 
scope of knowledge, who do not lead, who do not 
inspire. They are not teachers ; they are cobblers. 

The teacher's thought must run out from the 
realities into the infinities. He is in a plain, often a 
most unattractive, building—with walls scarred and 
defaced, with grimy floors, with blackboards so 
whitened that it is misnaming them to call them 
blackboards; with a rusty stove, minus a leg, a 
door that lacks a knob, windows without curtains, 
no door-step, no board-walk, no fence—in fact, al- 
most every convenience is wanting. His pupils are 
often poorly clad, unattractive in person and man- 
ners,ignorant and not desirous of acquiring knowl- 
edge; wholly unable to appreciate the tastes, pur- 
poses, and efforts of the teacher. 

There must rise before the teacher a conception of 
the ideal child, of the ideal school. He must be- 
lieve that these rough stones can by right means 
be ground into brilliant and beautiful diamonds. 
He must have obtained a glimpse at least of the 
means by which human beings are led from the 
lower to the higher. He can find innumerable 
instances, if he desires, of whut has been accom- 
plished by persons of feeble presence in elevating an 
entire community; indeed the best reading in this 
world is regarding the work of such people. In 
early American history, what stands out higher 
than the self-sacrificing efforts of the Jesuit fathers? 

Accounts of what has been done, single-handed, 
by a teacher (in many cases a feeble woman, in 
some out of the way place) are not often written, 
and yet they are none the less worthy. In their 
general features they come under the following out- 
line. The building was poor, the furniture shabby, 
the pupils rude and ignorant, the parents neglect- 
ful, the officials derelict. So long had this state of 
things existed that it had come to be supposed to 
be the correct thing in every way. But a ‘new 
teacher’’ appears on the scene. There soon goes 
out a report that the ‘old things have passed 
away.” The children come early to school, some 
that had given up going start in anew, their 
clothing is neat and clean, the walls are white- 
washed, the furniture made more presentable, the 
floors are daily swept, and the parents find the new 
state of things not only a subject of conversation, 
but of approval. The cause of all this is that 
the teacher is looked upon as no teacher had been 
looked upon before—with a respect akin to awe. 
Not such a long time elapses before a new and 
attractive building graces the spot once occupied 
by the shabby structure where the childhood of 
a generation was wasted. 


Any man who accomplishes any lasting work, 
always has a pattern, thought, or ideal towards 
which he aims. The teacher has an ideal child in 
his mind, a free, natural, artless , healthy, moral, 
kind, sympathetic upward-striving, knowledge- 
seeking child. He has an ideal school before him— 
all happy, all earnest, all hejpful to him and to 
each other,all desirous to know, all ready to work, 
all open to good impressions, all despising the mean, 
the low, the base. Towards these ideals the teach- 
ers strives day by day with much anxious thought. 

There are a vast number who have no patteri 
in their minds, or if they have one it is a very low 
one. ‘* My aim is,” said a teacher who took charge 
of aschool in a village of 3,000 inhabitants, ‘ to 
have a still school.” ‘‘I aim,” said another, “to 
have them spell, read, and write well,” ‘‘I aim to 
have the blackboard work look well,” ‘‘ I found the 
school without any government, and have got 
things into pretty good order; it has cost me a 
great deal of hard work.” Men who talk in this 
way can never attain any high rank as teachers. 

There is but one way for the teacher—he must 
conceive fully and justly what;the child'should be, 
and then use the influences that will cause ‘his 
pupil to become that ideal. 


Our trans-Atlantic neighbors have found a way to 
connect university work with the training of teachers for 
the elementary schools. This is accomplished without 
any added expense to the University, through its co-op- 
eration with the Education department. To this end a 
statue was introduced by the council of the university 
at Oxford, providing for the establishment of a day 
training college to be attached to the University. The 
students under training as teachers will be considered 
as members of the university. The number to be ad- 
mitted will not exceed twenty-five male members each 
year. The expense will be about £60 per annum for 
each student. Of this sum £25 will be given towards 
his maintenance. There will be eleven delegates 
including the vice chancellor and proctors, and a new 
appointment of tutor and normal master for the instruc- 
tion of the training teachers. The framing of the new 
statue insures to them a full membership of the Univer- 
sity. They will be subject to University discipline while 
complying at the same time with all regulations in 
the education department, and will enter the University 
examinations under the same conditions as other mem- 
bers. Three years’ residence will be necessary for a 
training student, as for others, to take a degree. 





Ir is a source of regret that President Thomas J. Gray, 
of the state normal school, Greeley, Colcrado, has re- 
signed his position. This action is surprising, since the 
state superintendent has recently reported that ‘this 
school has not only succeeded far beyond the expectation 
of its friends, but its success has been triumphant.” It 
seems ftom this distance too bad that the work of Presi- 
dent Gray in Colorado should come to so sudden an end, 
and itis to be sincerely hoped that he may soon tind 
strong inducements to hold him in the work of teaching, 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL sends its congratulations to the 
Pennsylvania School Journal on the commencement of 
its fortieth volume. Few educational journals live so 
long, and few have been edited in a better spirit. It has 
been fortunate that this paper has had the influence of 
state help behind it, but its continued life and prosperity 
cannot be attributed to this fact. State support can 
never give what this journal has always had—genuine- 
ness. It gives this paper great pleasure to extend its 
hearty congratulations to its older contemporary. 





SUPERINTENDENT SWETT, of San Francisco, says that 
the free kindergarten schools of his city constitute the 
substructure of the public schools. As foundation 
stones support the entire building, so these kindergart« ns 
hold up the whole educational edifice. It is a pity, so it 
looks here, that San Francisco cannot have free public 
kindergartens as a part of its public school system. But 
San Francisco will ask, ‘‘ Why doesn’t New York set the 
example?” This question is easier asked than an- 
swered. We here rejoice that the newer and wider- 
awake cities of the occident can do what the sleepier 
cities of the East cannot do. The time is coming when 
the kindergarten will be as necessary a part of school 
systems as the intermediate and primary departments 
now are, 





EDUCATION has accomplished wonders, but when it 
transforms Hayti from a semi-barbaric state into an 
orderly and peaceable community, it will have added 
another jewel to its crown. General Hippolyte seems to 
be desirous of imitating his more civilized rulers, by 
putting to death all who oppose his authority, but he 
and his people will soon learn that might doesn’t make 
right. Something is deeper, and what this something 
is the world is slowly finding out. 





THE doctrine of self-help is sound, and the Tuskegee 
normal and industrial institute for colored youths be- 
lieves in this creed so firmly that it has a farm of eight 
hundred acres worked by the students, who pay in labor 
for board and clothing. Northern benevolence gives 
them tuition in the form of scholarships of fifty dollars 
each. The membership of the school is composed of 
colored youth of both sexes. 


In the growing idea of all-round instruction for the 
children of this generation, the symposium on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional forces outside the public schools,” at the New 
York State Association, will be of timely interest. 
Papers on “ Church Schools,” by Brother Azarius, New 
York ; “‘ Technical Schools,” by Superintendent Comp- 
ton, of Ohio ; ‘‘ Private Schools,” by Principal Benedict, 
of Clinton; and ‘“ University Extension,” by Melville 
Dewey, LL.D., from Albany, will be discussed. The 





meeting will be held at Saratoga, July 6, 7, 8, 1891. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE Cook County NoRMAL SCHOOL. 

It is two years since I visited this school last and gave 
my impressions to the readers of THE JOURNAL; it has 
achieved a celebrity solely by attempting in the sincerest 
way possible to know the laws of human growth in chil- 
dren. I have watched its progress with the keenest 
interest, because I have had a firm confidence that Col, 
Parker’s ideas were right, and that his methods would 
be found practicable, although they might seem at first 
too idealistic. 1 purpose in these notes to give as clear 
an account as I can of the school as it is to-day, for many 
changes have taken place and are taking place. Col, 
Parker is a man who drops the methods of yesterday if 
he finds better ones to-day. 

It is eight years since Col. Parker came to Normal 
Park. (Normal Perk, by the way, isin Chicago. The 
Cook county normal school was established to prepare 
teachers for the public schools of Chicago and the ret 
of Cook county.) His appointment meant that those 
newer ideas of education, of which he was the clearest 
and most forcible exponent in 1883, were to be adopted 
here. The series of letters concerning the school, pub. 
lished in THE JOURNAL soon after he took charge, writ- 
ten by Mr. I. W. Fitch, attracted wide attention. The 
writer had been drawn thither from Pittsburg ; others 
were drawn from more distant points; in fact, nearly 
every state soon had representatives here. Through 
them the ideas of the new education have been diffused 
over the entire country ; a wonderful change has taken 
place in educational methods, and in this revolution Cook 
county normal school has been a central force. 

The school was founded in 1868. Prof. W. D, Went- 
worth died in 1882, having given his best years and best 
tliought to its service. When Col. Parkcr assumed 
charge of the school in January, 1883 (resigning his posi- 
tion as a supervisor in the public schools of Boston), he 
found the schcol to be about one-third part professional, 
and the rest academic. This was in accordance with 
the system of things when the school was founded ; 
but Col. Parker saw that the conditions had changed, 
that Cook county had eighteen high schools where 
acadewic inst: uction could be given, and on bis recom- 
mendat:on the board of education has abolished the high 
scheol department, so that now all the teaching in the 
school is directed towards the professional education of 
the students. The school] is now an educational or peda- 
gogical institution in fact. This is the ideal towards 
which the principal has aimed for eight years. He says, 
‘*It is my one ambition to make a purely professional 
training school, in which the teachers of America may 
profitably spend a year im gaining strength to do genuine 
professional work.” The school now consists of a Pro- 
fessional Training Class and a School of Practice. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING CLASS, 


Admission to this is granted to college and high schcol 
graduates, and first grade teachers of three years’ expe- 
rience. AjJl thestudents take courses in handwork, clay- 
modeling, card-board work, wood-work, sloyd, appara- 
tus-making, putty and sand-modeling of geographical 
reliefs, carving, taxidermy, photography, painting, and 
free-hand and industrial drawing. Psychology and ped- 
agogics are taught by the inductive methods. 

The general motive thought is to prepare as far as is 
possible, teachers ready to BEGIN rational work in the 
city and county schools, Col. Parker says: ‘‘ We wish 
to make earnest, faithful, loving students of the subjects 
taught, and the beings who are to be taught ; the work 
of the school is only a slight beginning of what I trust 
will be a glorious life-work.” Again, ‘‘ We strive to 
teach them to comprehend the position in which they 
may be placed, so they will adapt themselves to circun- 
stances, and at the same time not sink under the weight 
of unfavorable circumstances. The main idea is to 
ground them in the principles of education enough to 
begin their work.” 

The absence of sufficient scholarship in the would-te 
teacher has been a serious obstacle to progress here ; it is 
to-day ; it is in every normal school. For seven years it 
was necessary to give high school instruction, but it is 
done no longer. Curiously enough, Col. Parker has 
been charged with ignoring scholarship! Here are his 
words : ‘‘ There is no question but that the fundamental 
cause of imperfect teaching is due to the ignorance of 
the subjects taught.” Again: “‘The mere study of 
methods per se cannot be substituted for the deficiency 
in knowledge of the subjects taught.” These words 
quoted alone might seem to put him on the other side of 
the fence. 

This normal school could not have exerted the remark- 
able influence it has, had Col. Parker not drawn around 
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him from the very outset a band of assistants unswerv- 
ing in their devotion to the truth in education. This is 
true to-day ; each of his corps of assistants has a special 
fitness for the work he undertakes. Including the 
“critic teachers,” there are twenty-six in the faculty of 
the school, 

William M. Giffin, the vice president, is well known 
to our readers ; he has been a cunstant contributor; an 
article with his name at the head is one of the first to be 
read. His department is that of mathematics, civics, 
and history of education. 

Wilbur S. Jackman has the department of natural sci- 
ence. He is a graduate of Harvard, and came here from 
the Pittsburg, Pa., high school. Heé 1s attempting the 
solution of that great problem, ‘‘ How to teach science 
in the common schools.” I believe he has made some 
genuine discoveries, and more are to follow. 

William P. Beeching assists Prof. Jackman ; he is skil- 
ful in apparatus-making and in photograpby; he is a 
graduate of the Westfield normal school, and a former 
principal in the scbools of Quincy when Col. Parker was 
there. 

Miss Emily J. Rice teaches history and literature here 
to-day, as she has for the past sixteen years. It would 
be impossible to do justice to her great merits as a 
teacher without occupying more space than I have at 
command, She exerts an influence like inspiration over 
the whole school. Miss Du Bey, a graduate of the school, 
lately in the Englewood bigh school, is Miss Rice’, 
assistant. 

Miss Josephine Locke is the teacher of drawing. State 
Supt. Newell, of Maryland, complained that she injured 
his school, because her pupils believed nothing was so 
important as drawing! No one can visit her classes and 
not catch some of her boundless enthusiasm. Miss Ida 
Cassa Heffron is Miss Lovke’s assistant ; she has also 
charge of the painting, modeling, and wood-carving. I 
have never seen geographical forms, altitudes, etc., so 
skilfully represented by means of chalk as those her 
class placed on the blackboard. 

Vocal music is made an essential feature here. Miss 
Lizzie Nash (a pupil of Tomlin) is successfully directing 
this department. 

Charles J. Kroh, who has been at the head of one of 
the principal Turn Vereins of Cincinnati for years, has 
lately been put in charge of the physical culture ; he will 
give all bis time to the physical training and health of 
the school. 

The sloyd and card-board work is in charge of Walter 
J. Kenyon, a graduate of Otto Salomon’s celebrated 
training school at Nids, Sweden. 

Miss Zonia Baber teaches geography (the department 
formerly under Col, Parker). She isa graduate of the 
s“hool—was for several years the head of the training 
school at Youngstown, Ohio. (Both Miss Rice and Miss 
Baber are now in Europe making preparation for their 
special departments. ) 

Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, the wife of the principal, 
is a great power in the school. She was for a long time 
first assistant in the Boston school of oratory under the 
lamented Lewis B. Monroe and Prof. R. Raymond. She 
teaches Delsarte as few can teach it; the poise and 
movements of the members of the training class show 
her skill. But Mrs. Parker's work for the school does 
not stop there. The wonderful newspaper cyclopedia, 
containing nearly 40,000 classified slips cut from the cur- 
tent newsp:pers of the day, is due to her persistence, 
plan, and energy; she has also accumulated for the 
school 10,000 pictures for illustrating the work of the 
school in szierce, history, art, geography, and literature. 

Mrs. Alice H. Putnam (the pioneer of the kindergarten 
work in Chicago) supervises the instruction in kindergar- 
ten. The professional training class receives a course in 
the education of Froebel. Miss Anne E, Allen, a gradu- 
ate of Miss Bryan’s kindergarten training class of Louis- 
ville, bas charge of the kindergarten ; this is a regular 
part of the practice school. 

The library is a great factor in this school; it consists 
of 80,000 carefully selected volumes—catalogued and 
classified for school work. Miss Mary M. Weaver, a 
graduate of the school, is the librarian and secretary of 
the school. 





THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICE. 


In this the would-be teacher is trained in actual teach- 
ing. Thi- school of about two hundred and fifty pupils 
is the center around which the whole work revolves ; to 
know the » e: lity of the Cook county normal school. the 
practice school must be studied. It is one of the public 
schools of Chicago, and occupies seven rooms in the 


building : it is divided into eight grades, according to|“"? 


the course pursued in the Chicago public schools, and 
there is also a kindergarten, Each grade has its teacher 


—_—_—_——_ 


—termed “‘ critic teacher ” (because the students of the 
training classes come critically under their observation). 
This practice school is divided intu forty groups; from 
half past one to half past two each day the training stu- 
dents become either teachers of these groups or mem- 
bers of the groupe, learners of right ways of teaching. 
Let us follow the student of education. First, he 
enters as a member of a group, watching the method of 
the teacher, watching the class, watching bimself, too, 
to see the effect on himself. As a second step he will 
be put in charge of the group ; if successful, he may, as 
a third step, be put at the head of two groups (called a 
‘section leader”). The fourth step will be to try him in 
charge of two sections; he is called now a * division 
leader,” and finally he may be advanced to the position 
of ‘‘ special assistant,” to the regular grade teacher—a 
much coveted place, for the “special assistant” is sure 
to be named when a trained teacher is called for, This 
work is pur:ued daily for an entire year. 
The closest relation exists between the department of 
instruction and the department of practice. For exam 
ple, Col. Parker and his assistants not only instruct in 
their special departments, but they follow the student t 
the practice school to see if the teaching is done in ac- 
cordance with their precepts. There is a union of theor) 
and practice here I have never witnessed in any other 
school. 


SALARIES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 


In answer to my inquiry about salaries, I was told that 
Col. Parker is paid $5,000, Mr. Giffin and Mr. Jackman 
$3,000 each, Miss Locke $2,500, Mr. Kroh $1,750; the 
critic teachers $1,000, $900, and $750. 

The school building is a very plain one; it looks as 
though it had been built by contiact. It contains nine- 
teen rooms and a large assembly hall. The basement is 
used for sloyd, drawing, modeling, apparatus, photogra- 
phy, and chemistry. The main floor has a museum, a 
work room for science-manipulation, one for physics, 
one for the kindergarten, and three primary practice 
rooms. The second floor is devoted to the use of the 
professional training class, the library (which by the 
way, 1s altogether too small), the principal's office, a 
teacher’s room and two practice school rooms. The 
third floor has two practice school rooms and the assem- 
bly hall. 

There is a fine park of twenty acres surrounding the 
school. The county has lately appropriated twelve thou- 
sand dollars for fitting up the park, a matter that ought 
not to have been so long delayed. Col. Parker's plan is 
to make the grounds subserve the interests of education. 
There are four large, beautiful play-grounds—one for 
base ball and cricket, one for lawn tennis and croquet, 
ene for military and general physical exercises, one for 
the kindergarten children. To see the little ones out 
with hoes and rakes was a most pleasing sight. For 
science there is a botanical garden, each class in the 
school having a plat for cultivation. One goodly strip 
of the ground is left wild. A small lake for aquarium 
purposes is in process of building ; also a conservatory, 
It is proposed to plant every kind of tree and shrub 
which will grow in this climate. 

The *‘ Student’s Hall” is a boarding house within the 
park. It furnishes good board at very reasonable rates 
($3.44 for women and $3.94 for men, including everv- 
thing except washing), and makes a home for those 
from a distance. Having sat at its table, I can say that 
Mrs. Gardiner, the manager, is one of the few who know 
how “ to keep a hotel.” She is a genius in her line of 
work, 

The plan at the base of the school work attempted 
here may be epitomized under a term Col. Parker uses 
very frequently, Concentration. 


1. The teachers all work together asa unit. (The “ weekly fac- 
ulty ” meeting 1s an example of this. During the past eight years 
I have attended several of these; they are certainly unique. 
Whatever subject is discussed, is discussed by all; if there are 
objections they are stated ; there 1s no fear. Every point of school 
work is criticised by the whole faculty. Having settled on a plan 
the teachers strive to carry it out). The general plan of manage- 
ment has in the main strong tendencies toward a pure democ- 
racy. 

a There is a tendency to unity in all the subjects of study. It 
is a foundation idea with Col. Parker that there is but one subject 
of study, and that is Lure, physical, mental, and moral. A pupil 
is really studying when he is discovering the laws of life 

3. The modes of study, observation, hearing, language, and 
reading are to be concentered upon the study of life. Geogra- 
phy, physics, chemistry, are subjects which underlie and form the 
basis and explanation of pbysical life. 

4. Form and number are prominent, indeed, essential factors in 
reasoning, and should be used where thought makes them neces- 


5. ‘aul the modes of expresmon are to be used directly in irtensi- 
fying intrinsic thought. 





i 6, A] trne study and expression are iutripsically moral. Every 


effort is to lead to the development of the individual character. 

It is plain enough that the school struggles to inspire 
all its pupils with a love for learning, and the absolute 
necessity of long and hard study. Col. Parker says, “If 
our graduates leave us with a hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, and a poverty of spirit—that is, the essence 
of true humility, a meekness that forbids conceit and 
leads to a hunger fur more knowledge to help children 
—we are satisfied.” 

The school has already sent out 884 graduates. Nearly 
600 of these are now teaching in Cook county. A class 
of seventy will graduate June 19, most of whom will 
enter the Cook county schools next September. While 
positions are not promised the graduates, yet up to this 
they have had no trouble in getting good places in the 
county. 

The school has an excellent board, of which Dr. A. H. 
Champlin is the president... I have never yet paid a 
visit to Normal Park and missed finding him about; D. 
R. Cameron, an eminent merchant of Chicago; E, 8. 
Dryer, a distinguished banker ; Gen. R. J. Smith, Dr. 8. 
D. Walden, C. S. Cutting, E. E. Browne, and County 
Supt. Albert G. Lane are the other members. Supt. 
Lane is an enthusiastic friend; he has stood by the 
school through thick and thin—firmly, strongly support- 
ing it in every advance movement. The last report of 
the school has just been issued, and contains interesting 
matter, as everything from Col. Parker's pen does ; any 
reader can get a copy by addressing him. 

The above is but part of what I have seen and learned 
during the past three days. I have only attempted to 
give enough to make clear the plans of a school concern- 
ing which there is much inquiry abroad, A. M. K. 

Chicago, June 10. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER.—V, 


My DeaR YOUNG TEACHER : 


Are you vexing your soul with the problem of ever 
bringing your children and the course of study into an 
amicable adjustment, when they seem so hopelessly 
apart? It is the old story of fitting the victim to the iron 
bedstead, so you may speculate at your leisure as to who 
shall be stretched out or sliced off to bring all to the reg- 
ulation requirement. But I want you to come with me 
now for one of the little talks that I hope do not seem 
too “‘ preachy” to you. You are in great danger of 
thinking of those children as mechanisms to be trained 
to automatic action for the united glory of your school 
board, your principal, and yourself. 

My dear girl, say to yourself a dozen times a day, that 
those children are little men and women citizens, and 
must be trained to the duties of citizenship, That will 
lift your work out of the * grade work” that it so soon 
becomes toa teacher. It will take you out of the ruts; 
clear your eyes cf mistiness; broaden your vision of 
what teaching means, and will make you respect vour- 
self more and more, that you have the training of the 
future citizens of this great nation. Citizenship means 
so much, that perhaps you can scarce comprehend how 
it can be taught in a school-room. Love, courage, faith, 
purity, and beauty mean so much, but they are taught 
to our children best when they are unconsciously radi- 
ated from the teacher's own soul. So I would have citi- 
zenship taught—not in any text-book on civics—but as 
you teach reverence for the Creator, by feeling it your. 
self first, and permeating the air of the school-room with 
it afterwards. 

Read Mary E. Burt's article in the April Aflantic, and 
catch the idea (on her first page) that we best study the 
present only through the past! that our great men and 
great epochs can only be correctly seen when the “* whole 
picture” of the past and “ other times” are before us. 
Take those little children in a simple, story-telling way 
through all the long struggle of the ages for liberty ! 
teach them to keep step with advancing progress till 
they reach the American republic ; then the duty of car- 
ing for it, serving it, and sacrificing for it will mean to 
them the grand privileges that they are. While you 
thrill them with patriotic impulse, teach them to honor 
the ballot by sacredly using it, so that the next genera- 
tion of men will not have to be coaxed, bantered, driven, 
or bribed to go and deposit a vote at an ordinary elec- 
tion, especially if it happens to be a rainy day. 

You ask if this duty of voting is to be taught to the 
girls? It is just possible, my dear girl, that the world 
may move fast enough, so that the trio of imbeciles that 
are now grouped together in our legal statutes may not 
include women by the time these girls get to be twenti- 
eth century citizens. In any case, they are @ power 
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behind the vote that needs elevating, inspiring, and 
spiritualizing as much as the voter himself. 

‘* When shall I do all this?” Just as you teach every- 
thing else that is not in your “‘ grade work.” A beacon 
light follows no rules and sets no time; it only shines, 
and hills and valleys are filled with its radiance. So do 
I want you, by the light that is within yourself, to 
illumine the duties and glories of American citizenship. 

Yours in hope, 
Kate TRACY. 





THE AIM OF THE TEACHER. 


‘‘My superintendent,” writes an Illinois subscriber, 
‘‘after observing my efforts with a reading class, 
said, ‘What are you aiming at, Miss A.?’ And I 
could not answer him, for I knew him too well to say, 
‘ Trying to teach them to read.’ I determined to get at 
the bottom of the teaching business, and so took a year’s 
vacation and visited schools and made investigations 
until I felt I could say, ‘I am trying to educate them,’ 
and the procedure I employed would warrant the belief 
that I knew what education is.” But not all superin- 
tendents are like this one; most would be satisfied 
though no educational results were apparent, would be 
satisfied if the class rattled off the words in a glib way. 

In these pages the effort has been to put the teacher 
on right ground, It would not be difficult to make the 
material used more popular, but the same question is 
before the editors that is before the teacher. The aver- 
age teacher, we take it, is aiming to advance. No mat- 
ter what his success may have been last year, he wants 
to advance to higher stages next year. True, there are 
those who are only too willing to stand still. A primary 
teacher who was not promoted made complaint; the 
superintendent reported in defence of his action, ‘‘ —— 
is a good woman, but she has been standing still now for 
over five years ; it would be a good thing if she left— 
that is, for her school.” 

The steady effort has been to present ‘all-round edu- 
cation.” Earth, numbers, things, self, people, doing, 
and ethics each have a due share of space ; in some edu- 
cational papers only a few of these subjects have a space 
alloted them. The aim has been to make the teacher 
question himself : ‘‘ Am I being educated?” To educate 
a teacher nightly is indeed a great object, it is a worthy 
object. Weare aware we are bearing indirectly upon 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of children. We 
want those children to lead happy and successful lives. 
It rests much with the teacher whether this shall be so 
or not. If they are properly educated, mark the word, 
much has been done to guarantee their happiness and 
success, even if they are often in straitened circum- 
stances, even if they have to bear heavy loads, even if 
they have to pass through narrow doors. 

The aim of the teacher must be to understand and in- 
terpret God’s design in creating the child. The aim we 
have is to aid the teacher to a right understanding and 
interpr etation. 
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THE OBJECT OF TEACHING. 


The world’s great teachers are most valuable to us, not 
on account of the discoveries they ,have made, but on 
account of the power they have given us to get knowl- 
edge for ourselves, and the mental activity they inspire. 
Hence one of the great objects in teaching is to put the 
learner in such a position that he must get knowledge 
for himself, and follow his own inclination doing so; 
yet his efforte should be directed by the teacher. To 
keep abreast of his work, the teacher is required to ana- 
lyze his subjects and frequently to reconstruct them, and 
to devote his attention to the learner’s mind. Intel- 
lectual acts he distinguishes as belonging to two classes— 
the perception of agreements and the perception of dif- 
ferences, supplemented by memory, or the power to 
hold in the mind what has once been perceived. The 
power of observing differences is, perhaps, more import- 
ant in an educational sense than that of noting agree- 
ments, although they are the complements of each other. 
Differences strike us everywhere. By differences per- 
sons and things are separated and regarded as distinct. 
Complete knowledge unites in thought what an object 
is, by separating it from what it is not. Agreements 
form classes, and individual objects picked out of classes 
make differences, The unskilful teacher relies almost 
entirely upon teaching agreements and neglecting differ 
ences. Such instruction is one-sided, narrow, and super 
ficial. 





MANY teachers are wasting their substance on small 
caliber papers. I wish every one of our teachers might 
read THE SCHOOL JOURNAL every week. 

J. A. WILLIAMS, 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


JUNE 20.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
JUNE 27.—DOING AND ETHICs. 
JULY 4.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
JuLy 11—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 








THE FRAME OF THE BODY. 


(The teacher should have the neck of a fowl from which the flesh 
has been removed, a number of spools, and circular bits of wax.) 

Suppose we were to build a wooden house, what part 
would we build; or, as we sometimes say, raise first? 
Who has seen the frame of a house? Suppose the frame 
were weak or badly built, tilted over to one side, what 
kind of a house should we have? Who has seen other 
things that have frames? Who can tell us something 
about the frame of an umbrella? Why will not a piece 
of silk or cotton cloth, without any frame, do for an 
umbrella? Then what is the frame good for ? 

What is there in your body that holds you up straight 
and keeps all the parts in shape? What is the 
frame or skeleton made of? Are bones hard or 
soft? Are the bones of children as hard as those of 
grown people? We can break bones, but can we bend 
them? When we are young, and our bones are not 
very hard, don’t you think we can bend them a very 
little at a time? Besides bones are not always made of 
one solid piece. Who knows where the spine is? Who 
has felt of the spine of a kitten or any small animal? 
Puss will let you dosoif you handle her very gently. 
Here is a piece of the neck of a chicken from which all 
the flesh has been removed. It is a part of the spine, you 
know. Feel of it. What can you tell me about it? 

Our spines are made up of different parts somewhat as 
I build up this column of spools. (See cut.) Between each 
spool and the next I put a little piece of wax. Take one 
of these pieces ; what is it shaped like? I think it looks 
something like a little cushion. 





Suppose I had these spools loosely strung on a piece of 
wire. If Ishook them what would happen? If the ver- 
tebree, or different parts of our spineshad nothing be 
tween them, and knocked together like this, how do you 
think we would feel ? What do you think would stop 
this knocking together and jarring? The vertebre have 
a softer material between them that is really like little 
cushions, 

Now take one of these pieces of wax and pinch it on 
one side ; squeeze it so that it will be a little thinner on 
one side than it is on the other. Put it back in its place. 
Is the column just as it was before? Take out each 
piece and squeeze it on one side in the same way. Put 
the pieces back again. Is the column straight now ? 

I will build up another column the same way and 
press the spouls down firmly so they will stick to the 
wax. Take it upin your hands and gently bend the ends 
towards one another. Take out one of the wax cushions; 
what shape is it? What shape do you think the little 
cushions between the vertebree will be if you stoop over 
as some boys and girls do? Can we be strong and 
healti:y if we do not have straight spines? What must 
we do to keep them straight ? 

We have bones that are made up of parts joined ina 
different way fr m the vertebree. Suppose your arm 
were all in one piece, could you bend it as you do now? 
What have we at the wrist, elbow, shoulder, knee, and 
ankle? What joints are there in the feet and hands? 
What are the parts of the foot and hand? What 
kind of feet have the horse, cow, dog, and cat? 
Tell me of other animals that have hoofs, of others 
that have jointed feet, or feet with toes? Put your 
right hands, palms down on your desks. Move them,bend- 
ing the fingers back a little, from one place to another, 
as you do your feet in stepping. Move them in the same 
way, keeping the fingers straight and stiff. In what po- 
sition does a tight-shoe hold the toes? Is it easy to walk 





with the foot held so stiffly? For what are the toes in- 
tended ? 

Look at these drawings on the blackboard. What 
kind of a shoe do you think this foot has worn? This 
one? Which is the naturalshape? What has happened 
to the one that has worn the tight shoe? How must it 
feel? What do tight shoes, or shoes with pointed toes 


and high heels, cause? Shall we be likely to enjoy 
walking or any exercise 1f we wear uncomfortable shoes ? 
Then what kind of shoes must we wear in order to be 
strong and healthy. 

Tell me two things that we have talked of to-day. 
Tell me something that we ought to do and something 
that we ought to wear? 
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METHODS IN HISTORY,—IV. 


Pror. C. W. G. Hypg, St. Cloud, Minn. 

6. Reviews.—If rightly conducted, reviews serve some 
important ends. Their place is at the end of the severa 
‘* movements” in history, rather than at the end of a 
certain number of weeks’ work. Their chief value is in 
the opportunity they afford the student to reflect upon 
the truths which he has acquired in the order of their 
occurrence, to group them with reference to their co-ordi- 
date and subordinate relations, and to see the groups 
thus formed as organic wholes. For example, there 
should be areview of the history of slavery in the United 
States, of tariff legislation, of financial measures (other 
than the tariff) ; of territorial growth, of increase in pop- 
ulation, of Indian wars (including the policy of the gov- 
ernment relating to Indians) ; of the history of political 
Parties and their principles, of industrial progress 
(including useful inventions, the extension of commerce, 
etc.); of the progress of education, etc., etc. Pupils 
unaccustomed to this work will find it difficult, and the 
teacher will need to do much in the way of directing 
their work, as well as of supplementing the matter found 
in the text-book. In schools where it is possible to have 
supplementary text-books for reference, the pupils 
should be trained to hunt for and find the necessary 
matter for themselves. 

A gleaning of the pages of one of our standard school 
histories yields the following material for a review of 
the history of slavery in the United States : 


1619. Slavery introduced into Virginia. 

- “ ‘* all the states. 

~~. * in ordinance of 1787. 

17%. * ** the constitution. 

1793. First fugitive slave law. 

1793. Invention of the cotton-gin. 

1807. Importation forbidden by law. 

1820. Missouri compromise, 

1845. Annexation of Texas. 

1846. The Wilmot proviso. 

1848, Free-soil party formed. 

1850. Omnibus bill. 

1854. Kansas-Nebraska act followed by the struggle in 
Kansas. 

1856. Republican party formed. 

1857. Dred Scott decision. 

1859. John Brown raid. 

1862. Abolition in D. C. 

1863. Emancipation proclamation. 

1864, Repeal of fugitive slave laws. 

1865. Thirteenth amendment. 

These, with a dozen other points referring to the same 
subject, and taken from the same book, constitute an 
organic whole, and will furnish two or more lessons for 
review. 

As to the method of recitation in giving the review, 
the narrative style is best for such a topic as the above. 
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The pupil should be expected to tell (if called upon to do 
<0) the whole story in a continuous narrative, working 
in the points of the above table with dates, and adding 
inferences, conclusions, and reflections of his own at 
appropriate places. This means, of course, that the table 
should b2 memorized, and a profitable class exercise will 
be the formal repetition of the points in the review with 
dates. 

The memorizing of outlines, however, is not learning 
history ; it is only one means (and a subordinate one) to 
the end of the study. 

Auother useful plan for review (this, however, should 
not exclude the kind of review described above), is to 
name at the beginning of each recitation, one or more 
subjects which have at any time been discussed in class, 
requiring pupils to give, off-hand, an account of it, with 
the time, place, purpose, cause, effect, etc. The follow- 
inz are examples of subjects that would be suitable for 
such five-minute reviews : Alexander Hamilton, the cot- 
ton gin, the Electoral commission, the ‘‘ Hartford Con- 
vention,” the treaty of Washington. The statements 
should be brief but comprehensive. No assistance by 
word or look should be given by the teacher. The value 
of this plan is in the training the students receive in 
thinking quickly and accurately on historical events to 
which they may see or hear allusions in reading or con- 
versation. 

7. The * controlling idea” in history.—The end of all 
historical study is the discovery of laws, an obedience to 
which will enable the race to progress in personal, civil» 
intellectual, and religious freedom. Different periods of 
the world’s history have exhibited different phases of 
the struggle for freedom. In the pariod of early settle- 
ments in America, the controlling idea was freedom 
through partial separation from the governing power. 
The controlling idea of the Revolution was freedom 
through independence ; later, it was freedom through a 
union of sovereign states; still later it was freedom 
through union of the sovereign people. 

Every epoch of history means something for us asa 
nation, and for us as individuals, and that teaching of 
history only 1s fruitful which has for its ultimate end 
the revelation to the pupil of the meaning which lies 
back of historical facts. 
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WHY Wé£E CELEBRATE, 


(Report of a talk with the children of primary department No. 
40, by Miss C. C. Wray, principal. The children had not been 
drilled, so the answers were entirely their own.) 1 


Wid 


tli) 





Whit day of the month is it children? ‘The twenty- 
ninth.” 

What month is it? ‘* May.” 

Who knows something about the thirtieth of May ? 
“Itis Decoration day ; we decorate the soldiers’ graves.” 
“ We call it Memorial day, in memory of the soldiers who 
died in the war.” 

Who can tell us something about the war? “The 
Civil war began in 1861 and ended in 1865. Many sol- 
diers died, and we decorate their graves.” 

*“ The war lasted four years.” “It is thirty years since 
the war began.” And someone said the war lasted four 
years ; how long is it since it ended? (Some hesitation.) 
“Twenty-six years,” 

Anyone else may tell us something about the war, 
“The war was between the Northern and Southern states.” 
“The Southern states wanted vw break off their little 


oo of country and the Northern states wouldn't let 
m3 ; 








So we still have our country, all of our country. What 
is its name? “The United States.” 

Who can tell us something about the United States? 
““We live in the United States.” ‘‘ There are forty- 
four states.” ‘ Itis our native land.” ‘‘ Ournative land 
is the place where we are born.” 

I see you know a good deal about the war. War is 
not a good thing but if anyone came todo harm to some- 
one you love, what would youdo? “Fight!” (Em- 
phatically.) So would I! It’s silly to threaten, and wrong 
to fight, if we can help doing so, but sometimes wrong is 
done and we must fight to stop it. Abraham Lincoln 
was our president during the war we have been talking 
of. Did you ever hear of him before? Did you ever see 
his picture? Point toit. He is a sad-faced man, and 
he had a great deal to make him sad. He did not want 
to have war, but he wanted to save his country. 

D> you see the outline of anyone 
else whom you know? “ Yes, the 
picture of General Grant.” What 
do you know about Grant? He was 
a good general.” Do you know any 
other picture here’ (Washington's 
picture pointed to and named.) 
Who was Washington—was he a 
person of consequence? *‘ He was 
our first president.” ‘* He was our 
general in the Revolutionary war.” ‘He could have 
been president longer but, he thought it was better to let 
someone else.” Then, he was certainly a person of con; 





sequence. 
What dves consequence mean? ‘‘ Value.” ** Great 
use." ‘‘It means if he was any kind of a general.” 


What is the capital of the United States? ‘* Washing- 
ton city.” (The following questions on the government 
of the United States were addressed to a fourth grade 
class.) 

What is the chief ruler of our country called? Who 
is the governor of our state? Who helps him? Who 
helps the president? What has Vice-President Morton 
done for our school? ‘He has given us the pictures we 
have been talking about.”) 

If Memorial day happened on a school day what would 
wedo? Why? (Tohonor the day.) We say that Mem- 
orial day is an anniversary. What does anniversary 
mean? ‘ Coming once a year.”’ 

Have you an anniversary that belongs to you particu- 
larly? What is it? ‘‘My birthday.” How old are 
you? “Eight years old.” Then how many anniver- 
saries have you had? Who else can tell us about some 
anniversary? ‘A lady one hundred and one years old 
had an anniversary.” 

If this lady was one hundred and one years old, how 
many anniversaries had she had? (A little confusion on 
this point but the older children think she has had a 
hundred.) 

The anniversary we are talking of we call Memoria 
day. Take away part of the word memorial and find 
another word. ‘‘Memory.” Then we keep this day in 
memory of our dead soldiers, because we remember 
them. How do we feel toward them? (Grateful, thank- 
ful.) 

Now we will have some exercises in memory of the 
brave soldiers who fought tosave our country. (Singing 
of “My Country ‘tis of Thee.” Recitation, and other 
national songs.) 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





THE STATE AND THE UNITED STATES, 


In our last article we reached the state, which we 
aoticed had the three features of our system—the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial departments. We 
have one more government to speak of —the federal—and 
then our series will be complete. Federal is derived from 
the Latin foedus meaning league ; so that the federal, or 
United States, government is a league between a 
large number of states. We will therefore complete our 
diagram, begun in previous articles, as follows : 








UNITED STATES. 





STATE. 





CounTY. 
































crry. TOWNSHIP. 
School | 
Ward. District. 











It is unnecessary to explain the diagram further‘than 





to say that the series of governments, beginning with 
the school district or ward, increase in power and impor- 
tance from the school district to the highest governing 
power in the land, the federal. You know that in an 
army the general has authority over the whole body of 
men composing it. The colonels have their measure of 
authority and the captains theirs, and so on down to the 
privates. Keep in mind the fact that our series of 
governments rank somewhat similar to this, and there 
will be no trouble in understanding them. 

There is a very important document—the constitution 
of the United States—that all pupils should become 
thoroughly acquainted with, because when they are 
grown up they will be interested in the conduct of affairs 
as voters, office holders, property holders, and taxpayers ; 
chiefly as the latter, for, though many do not appreciate 
the fact, every man, woman, and child in the country 
helps pay taxes to the United States. We shall call 
attention to certain parts of the constitution, mainly 
through questions, and as our subject is the relations of 
the state and federal governments to each other. we 
shall confine these principally to sections VITIT., IX., 
and X. of Article I., and Article TV. 

What body makes laws for the United States? 
what branches is it composed ? 
whom, are senators elected ? 
the chief executive officer? How long does he serve? 
What does he do? What isthe cabinet? Who apnoints 
the supreme court judges? What are their duties? 

For what purposes does congress collect taxes? (Arti- 
cle 1, section VIII.) What are U. 8S. taxes usually 
called? How do vou pay taxes to the U. 8.? Who 
collects them? Do people in New York pay the 
same as those in Pennsylvania? Why is this? When 
did the U. 8S. borrow Of whom was it 
borrowed? What power has congress to regulate com- 
merce? Naturalization? Have private persons a right 
to coin money? Why not? What would happen if our 
money was not uniform in valve in all parts of the U. 
S ? What are persons called who coin money contrary 
to law? How is your postmaster appointed? What isa 
patent? Where may you apply for it? Why not apply 
at Albany, or Harrisburg, or the capital of some other 
state? What is meant bv the “‘law of nations”? Men- 
tion cases in which the U. S. has declared war. Who 
vote the money to support the army and navy? What 
is the power of congress over the District of Colum- 
bia ? 


ofr 
For how long, and by 
Representatives? Who is 


money ? 


What power has congress to tax immigrants? (Arti- 
cle I. section TX.) What isthe habeas corpus, and when 
may it be suspended? Why is it forbiddes to pass laws 
covering offences (ex post facto) that have already been 
committed? What is said about taxes on exports? Why 
allow a tax on imports and not on exports? Why have 
we not a titled aristocracy ? 

Did any state ever enter into a ‘treaty. alliance, or 
confederation”? (Article I, section X.) Mention some 
things in this section that states are forbidden to do. 
Who have the power to do those things? Under what 
conditions may a state engage in war? 

What are the privileges of citizens (Article IV, section 
II.) Under what conditions may persons be sent back 
to the state whence they came? Mention a recent case 
in which such request was refused. For what did 
Amendment XIII provide ? 

Would it be lawful to divide a state? (Article IV, 
section IIT.) How did it happen, then, that Virginia was 
divided ? How may two or more states be united ? How 
are the territories governed ? Tell how their government 
differs from that of the states. Name the U. 8. territo- 
ries. 

What does the U. S. guarantee to the states? 
IV, section IV.) 


(Article 


Many of the above questions may be answered directly 
from the constitution, which is found in any good school 
history, but is too often neglected. Some questions will 
require reference to the history itself. In fact, history 
shows the practical workings of the constitution in a 
very interesting way. Especially important is the fa- 
mous controversy about “‘ state’s rights.” In our coun- 


‘try the power is supposed to proceed from the people up- 


ward. If you commission a man to buy you a watch 
giving him directions as to the kind, price, etc., and he 
does not obey, you have a right to be dissatisfied. If you 
elect a man to congress instructing him that you want 
taxes reduced and he increases taxes and squanders the 
money you and the other voters are paying into the 
treasury, you have a right to complain. A faithful 
study of the constitution will show you what your rights 
are and what you should expect of your representa- 
tives, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find materia) here to supplement the usua) 
class work. If rightly used it wil) ig ype the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the schoocl- 
room. 








ABOUT PEOPLE. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE is a noted author and Unita- 
rian minister. He has been very active in social and 
philanthropic enterprises, organized the well-known 
** Harry Wadsworth Club,” and the ‘‘ Look up Legion, 
edited a number of papers. written a great deal for the 
press, and attained great popularity asa lecturer. The 
boys and girls of America know him as a writer of 
charming books of stories and history. Some of these 
books are ‘‘ The Man Without a Country,” ‘‘ My Double 
and How be Undid Me.” ‘‘ His Level Best,” ‘In His 
Name,” ‘‘ One Hundred Years,” etc., etc. 


SAMUEL F. B. Morsk, the distinguished inventor, was 
born at Charleston, Mass. He was also noted as an 
artist, and was the founder of the National Academy of 
Design in New York. He was the inventor of the tele- 
graph, which has been called ‘‘the greatest triumph 
which human genius has obtained over space and time.” 
The first message, ‘‘ What hath Ged wrought !” was sent 
over the wires May 24,1844. Professor Morse by careful 
experiments showed the practicability of submarine 
cables, and with Professor Draper was the first success. 
ful photographer of living subjects. In 1871 a bronze 
statue was erected in his honor in Central Park. He 
died in New York in 1872. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN was a well-known Danish 
poet and novelist, and the author of a great number of 
fairy tales. These have been translated into nearly every 
European language, and are read and loved by children 
of every nationality. He was a peculiar child, fond of 
being alone and dreaming, so that the neighbors thought 
him an idiot. Every one should read his history in ‘‘ The 
Story of My Life,” one of the sweetest of autobiogra 
phies. Two of his best novels are, ‘‘Only a Fiddler,” 
and ‘“ The Improvisatore.” 


JOHN BURROUGHS was born at Roxbury, New York, 
and until 1863 he remained near his native place, work- 
ing on his father’s farm, going to school, and afterwards 
teaching. All this time he was reading Thoreau and 
other writers on nature, walking in the fields, and watch- 
ing plants, animals, and insects. He began to write for 
the press in 1860, and since then he has contributed 
many articles to leading magazines. After serving sev- 
eral years in the treasury department at Washington, he 
bought a farm at Esopus on the Hudson, and built him- 
self a house from the stones picked up in the fields. 
Some of his best known works are ‘‘ Birds and Bees,’ 
** Winter Sunshine,” ‘“‘ Fresh Fields,” etc., etc. 





A GRANDMA THAT'S JUST SPLENDID. 
Grandma’s eyes are dim, 
And grandma’s hair is sprinkled 
With threads of white ; her cap’s set prim 
Above a face that’s wrinkled. 


But grandma’s eyes are kind, 
And grandma’s smile is cheery ; 
She likes our noise ; she doesn’t mind ; 
She calls us ‘“‘ pet” and “‘ deary.” 


She tells us such a lot 
Of stories, with a fairy 

And giant in ; she knows it’s what 
We like—something scary. 


She never scolds at all ; 
She keeps our playthings mended ; 
She dresses dolls. She’s what we call 
A grandma that’s just splendid ! 
—SELECTED, 





oe 
‘** The World is Growing Evil, the Times are Waxing 
lil.” 


“ Art displeased with the management of the world? Possibly 
the body frets thee.” To ali those for »hom, by reason of bodily 
ailments and suffering, the world has lost its attraction, we offer 
our Compound Oxygen treatment. It is a vitalizer, is inhaled 
into the lungs, and, being taken up by the blood, affects the 
whole body beneficially. Here are some specimens of evidence 
we have accumulated during our twenty years’ practice ; 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN .—“I have not been so well for years 
as at present. 1 can only give the credit, under God’s blessing, to 
Compound Oxygen. I am doing more and harder work in my 
study than | have since my breakdown, nearly eight Ps ago. 
Rev. C. A. WitperR, Walnut Hill, Mass., Aug. 16, 1889. Drs, 
Starkey & PaALEN;:—‘* When I am down your Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment hits me upand sets me potas. Cuas. B. PARKER, 
150 Woodruff Ave., Columbus, Ohio, M ay 1, 1889. 

You will find‘abundant testimonials and records of cureseffected 
in our Treatise on Compound Ox7een. The proof ts irrefutable 
and convineng. Send for this book. Sent tree. There are many 
imitations, but no other is genuine than the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment of Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

JuNE 6.—The Prince of Wales severely criticised by the English 
press for his convection with the late scandal. 

JUNE 7.—Strike ot omnibus drivers in London. 

JUNE 8.—Destructive flood in the Red riverin Texas.— Hippolyte 
taking revenge on his enemies in Hayti—Attempt to bombard 
Pisagua, Chili, by the insurgents. 

JuNE 9.—Chinamen smuggled into the United States in sleep- 
ing cars, via Suspension Bridge and Ogdensburg. 

JuNE 10.—Freneh corn duties reduccd.--Sir John Macdonald's 
funeral at Ottawa.—Beccher’s statue placed in Brooklyn's city 
hall park. 

June 11.—The North American sealing company’s rental re- 
duced to correspond with the number of seals allowed. 

June 12.—Prof. Rosander of Stockholm claims to have discov- 
ered a lymph that will cure cancer.— Earthquake im Italy.— 
Protestant families expelled from Odessa. 

JuNE 14.—Sixty persons killed and hundreds injured by the 
wrecking of a Swiss Excursion train.—De Lesseps promises to 
clear up the facts regarding the Panama canal.—The F.ench gov- 
ernment will be asked to appropriate $250,000 for an exhibit at 
the Chicago Fair.— Prince Bismarck suffering from lumbago. 


THE EAST COAST OF GREENLAND. 


On Sunday, June7, the day after Lieut. Peary started 
north (see JOURNAL of June 13), Lieut. Ryder, in the em- 
ploy of the Danish government, set out from Copenhagen 
to explore the unknown coast on the east of Greenland 
bet-veen 66 and 70 degrees north latitude. By the explora- 
tion of this part of the coast he hopes to connect the sur- 
veys of Scoresby and the Koldeway expedition on the north 
with the discoveries of Cupt. Holm on the south. Geogra- 
phers will then be able to map accurately the whole east 
coast of Greenland from Cape Farewell to Cape Bismarck. 
Ryder will take with him only five or six men. He hopes 
to devote a considerable part of this fall to the study of 
glacial phenomena, and after he has established his camp 
at Cape Stewart he will investigate the neighboring fiords 
with their glaciers. As soon as the sledging period begins 
next spring he will start south with sledges and boats, 
hoping both to ascertain the outlines of the coast and to 
study the edge of the inland ice. He will travel south as 
far as Angmagsalik, where he will await the arrival of a 
steamer to take him back home. 


CANADA'S NEW PREMIER. 

The Hon. J. J. Abbott was entrusted with the duty of 
forming a new ministry, and thus became Sir John A. 
Macdonald’s successor. Mr. Abbott sent in his resigna- 
tion as director of the Canadian Pacific railway, and also 
cabled to London orders for the immediate sale of the stock 
he owns in that company. 

The debates in the house promise to be very hotly con- 

tested, as the Liberals have determined upon an aggressive 
campaign. They are already asserting that Mr. Abbott 
cannot be intrusted with the guardianship of the people’s 
liberties, as he signed the manifesto in 1849 in favor of the 
political union with the United States, His recent connec- 
tion with the Canadian Pacific railway, while acting as 
government leader in the senate, will also be strongly con- 
demned by the Hon. Mr. Laurier and the other opposition 
chiefs. 
The new premier does not deny that he signed the an- 
nexation manifesto, and his supporters say the offense can 
be condoned as it was committed over forty years ago. 
Besides it is pointed out that the memorial received 10,000 
signatures in Montreal, including the names of ali the Lib- 
eral leaders of that day. 


Post OFFICES AT SEA.—It has been decided hereafter to 
have post offices on the steamers plying between America 
and Germany. The mails will be sorted on shipboard ready 
to be handed to carriers when the steumer arrives in port. 


THE PAcIFIc IsLANDS.—An attempt has just been made 
to unseat Malietoa and put Mataafaon thethrone. The 
natives of Samoa are dissatisfied with the Berlin treaty. 
The bodies of twenty American sailors who were drowned 
during the hurricane of March, 1889, have been recovered. 
They will be buried at Mare island, Cal. A plot has been 
discovered at Honolulu to capture the queen, and make 
her promise to deprive whites of any voice in the govern- 
ment. 


A MAGAZINE EXPLODES.—A magazine exploded a few 
days ago at Touggourt, Algeria. For thirty-six hours the 
bombs, grape, cannister, and 49,000 cartridges which the 
magazine contained continued to explode so that a regular 
fusillade was kept up. The houses in the town were 
stormed with the projectiles, but the people kept within 
doors, and no one was reported hurt. 


Riots IN CHINA.—Riots in the interior districts of China 
in opposition to foreigners are of frequent occurrence. 
In one instance a body of Chinese troops sent out by the 
government to quiet a disturbance joined the rioters. All 
the houses of the Roman Catholics and Protestants in Wu 





Cheu have been sacked and burned by the mob, 


——= 

HAytr’s Hosti.ity.— Rather strained relations exist pe. 
tween our government and that of the republic of Hayti, 
The action of the Haytian government in refusing to lease 
St. Nicholas Mole to the United States for a coaling station 
is regarded in the nature of a snub to this government. 
The reply of the Haytian minister to the request of the U 
S. commissioners for the lease was so unfriendly tha 
serious offence was taken. 


CuILi’s WAR.—The report that Chilian government yes. 
sels had bombarded several ports held by the insurgents jx 
confirmed. The government troops landed at sevyerg) 
points and were cordially received by the people. More 
than eight bundred prisoners held by the insur,ents were 
set free and entered the government service. 

THE DNIEPER BEC MING SHALLOWER.—Sandbanks have 
been found in the river making navigation in many parts 
very dangerous. Steamers are obliged to stop at a cor- 
siderable distance from several cities, and passengers and 
their baggage are conveyed in omnibuses to their desting- 
tion. If the filling up of the river bed continucs the 
Dnieper will cease to be navigable in a very short time. 


RUSSIAN PHOTOGRAPHS TO BE EXAMINED.—The St. Peters. 
burg board of censors have decided that photographic pro. 
ductions shall be examined, the same 4s articles for the 
press. This will oblige the photographers to pay a tax to 
the censors, and not a picture will pass without being ex. 
amived by the authorities, 


GRIP IN ALASKA --A steamer that recently arrived from 
Kodiak, Alaska, brought the news that the grip is causing 
great havoc among the natives. Hundreds have died, at 
the rate of a dozen a day. There are no doctors on the 
island, and no medical stores. The natives are suffering 
hardship on acecunt of the poor catch of sea otters, on 
which they depend for a living. 

A LOAD OF SEALS.—Recently a load of seals were cap- 
tured on the Canadian coast of the Pacific ocean by means 
of lassos. Some were added to the zoological collectious in 
Denver, Buffalo, Philedelpbhia, New York, and Providence, 
and the remainder were taken to England. 

Stk JOHN MACDONALD DEAD.—The death of Canada’s 
premier took place after a long and painful illness. His 
principal work was the consolidation of the Dominion of 
Canada. He was one of the strongest advocates of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

SAFETY AT SEA.—The N. Y. Maritime exchange ap- 
pointed a committee to urgecongress to pass laws tosecure 
greater safety for life and property at sea. Among the re- 
commendations are an international system of buoys, bea- 
cons, etc. ; rules for saving life from wrecks at sea or 
stranded vessels ; storm warnings ; reports of wrecks, ice, 
reefs, etc., and the destruction of dangerous wrecks. 

LONG BURIED GOLD Founp.—A strange story comes 
from Lancaster county, S.C. When Sherman’s army was 
pasting through the central part of the state the officers of 
the bank of Camden collected their treasure and carried it 
to a place near Hanging Rock to buryit. In the collection 
was a heavy gold pitcher presented by the ladies of Charles- 
ton to John C, Calhoun. While on their way to the place 
where they were to conceal it, the treasure was taken from 
them by a party from the Federal army. One of the 
Federals buried it and it remaimed where it was until the 
other day, when it was unearthed by a party of men who 
were digging for it. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA.—Part of the papers relat- 
ing to the proposition of Canada for reciprocity with the 
United States have been laid before the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. They include a letter by Sir Charles Tupper, giving 
an account of his interview with Mr. Blaine, and they also 
give the correspondence relative to the postponement of 
negotiations until the president could be present. The 
most important documents are yet to appear—those in 
which the Canadian idea of what a reciprocity treaty should 
embrace. These are promised in a short time. 


QUESTIONS. 

Tell about Sherman’s inarch to the sea. 
C. Calhoun, and for what was he noted ? 
Where do the fur seals live? Tell about the dispute in 
regard to them between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Under what government is Algeria at present ? 

What effort has been made to prevent Chinese from com- 
ing to the United States? 

What value would a coaling station in Hayti be to the 
United States ? 

Describe the climate of Chili. What are its productions? 

What are the principal cities along the Dnieper river ° 

What is meant by a press censor? Why do we not have 
any in the United States ? 
Tell about the sea otter, and describe its habits. 
What are the provinces of Canada? How does the 20V- 
ernment of Newfoundland differ from that of the others? 
What means are taken to secure safety at sea? 


Who was Jobn 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
Pet therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 

1. All questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answere’ by reference to an ordinary text book or dictiona’y must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejectei. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 

In accordance with your request for notes on the Transit 
of Mercury, I forward the following: 

Location about 86° 45' W. Time of contact 5h. 54m. 
19.72", Central time. ; 

The phenomenon was invisible to the naked eye, and 
difficult to see here with a telescope, owing to the low alti- 
tude of the sun at time of contact. A very heavy atmos. 
phere hung along the horizon, made observation more diffi. 
cult. But at the time above indicated the dark body of the 
planet touched the sun’s disc and moved slowly across. 

I had instructions to be particular about observing for 
the supposed Mercurial atmosphere. 

There were, at times, indications of dusky bands of light 
around the planet, but just as one seemed ready to affirm. 
the definition (changeable throughout) became bad and a 
glimmering ensued. I called attention to what I saw, but 
all others failed to recognize it. It seemed to me, though, 
to resemble the surrounding facule of a sun-spot, with 
which I might easily compare it, as several spots were visi- 
ble at the time. But being unconfirmed, I may doubt the 
atmospheric indications. 

The observation was kept up for nearly half an hour 
when the haziness and smoke of the sky prevented further 
observation. Yours respectfully, M. Br. AsT. Ass’N. 

Science Hill Obs., Spencer, Ind. 


THE VALUE OF TACT. 

In the May 23 JOURNAL, p. 349, under the heading “ A 
Well Stated Case,” the writer, B. B. W., is blue over the 
fact that he has worked hard and earnestly, yet has not 
risen in his profession as he should. After years, as he 
says, he does not receive the salary that those whom he 
thinks “‘ maneuver with the politicians’’do. In every 
country school district, in every village, in every town, and 
in every city, are certain people that a teacher, and espe- 
cially a principal, must learn to “handle” aright. It seems 
as though Providence has placed them there and that our 
success, so far as that community is concerned—yes, and 
in after life—depends upon our tact in “getting on the 
right side ’ of these leaders. There is no ring-politics in 
this. These men-—it may be but one man—are old and es- 
tablished, and have really given the community its form. 
It will not do for a new man, as the teacher may be, to go 
about his business and overlook them. They expect to be 
recognized, and I think they havea right to be. Suppose 
you form their friendship; make them feel that they have 
done much for the community, and that their suggestions, 
etc., are valuable to you. You can still have a mind of 
your own, and need not be atoolintheirhands. In nearly 
every community, a teacher with tact can see where the 
life of that community is centered. If Smith and Jones are 
the men, his work will be warped if he does not gain their 
confidence. They sway the community, as it were. You 
may visit every other family in the neighborhood and talk 
school-matters with the greatest earnestness; if you have 
passed by Smith and Jones you have made a mistake. 
Again, as to “‘ educationai bureaus.’’ While the writer has 
never been obliged to use them, there can surely be no ob- 
jection to them. The leader of such a bureau takes you by 
the arm, as it were, and points you toa town where a 
vacancy exists. You pay him for thisfavor. In what way 
have you compromised your merit by this method of help- 
ing yourself? ‘These, among other things, I would ask B. 
B. W. to think about. 


Colorado. A PRINCIPAL, 





Do you approve of reading charts for the little ones? If so, 
what kind would you advise one to get? 
Texas. V.F. 


Blackboard work, skilfully adapted to the first year 
pupils in reading, is better than too much chart reading. 
Charts are only one method of teaching reading. You will 
do well in asking leading publishers of such charts for cat- 
alogues, and also to consult our advertisements of the same 
before deciding as to the most desirable. 





Please publish through the columns of your SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
the admission of the tweive states last aomutted to the wa? 
Onw, » A. W. 


1. Oregon ‘ Feb. 14, 1859 
2. Kansas Jan. 29, 186. 
3. West Virginia June 19, 1863 
4. Nevada ‘ . ‘ , Oct. 31, 1264 
5. Nebraska 2 , . i . Mar. 1, 1867 
6. Colorado . Aug. 1, 1876 
7. North Dakota . Nov. 3, 1889 
8. South Dakota ‘ . ‘ Nov. 3, 1889 
%. Montana Nov. 8, 1889 
10, Washington Nov. 11, 1889 
ll. Idaho. . . , J July 3. 1890 
lk, Wyoming ri ‘ . . July 11, 1890 





THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 








REV. AND HON. JOHN E. MASSEY, 





SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, VIPGINIA. 


John Edward Massey is a native of Spot'sylvania 
ec unty, Virginia, and is now in the prime of a vigorous 
manhood. 

From an early age he took an active part in religious 
exercises, frequently aiding in prayer meetings and 
conducting family worship. Until his sixteenth year 
he attended neighborhool schvols, and then entered 
“The Virginia Baptist seminary,” now Rich:uond col- 
lege, Va. After pursuing a course of study at this 
inst tution he taught school for a year, and returned 
Richmond college to complete his education. Leaving 
college he studied Jaw, and removed to Loudoun county 
to practice bis profession. 

Responding to urgent appeals from the leading citi 
zens of his county, he some years ago entered politics 
in which he has since been a leading spirit. He ha: 
served his state ably and honorably in both branches of 
the general assembly; as auditor of public accounts, 
and as lieutenant-governor. Upon the expiration of 
bis term as lieutenant-governor, in 1890, he entered 
upon the duties of the office of state superintendent of 
public instruction, to which he had been elected by the 
general assembly. A graceful and forcible writer; a 
debater of extraordinary skill and ability ; an orator of 
rare and brilliant powers—whether on the ‘floor of his 
church, in the courts, on the hustings, or in legislative 
assemblies, Mr. Massey has never met his superior. 
He has always been an earnest advocate of public edu- 
cation, and some of his most persuasive appeals on the 
stump, and in the legislature were in behalf of the pub- 
lic schools. Thoroughly well versed in affairs of state ; 
familiar with the purposes and methods of the public 
free school system, and in touch with the educational 
movements of the day, he combines those elements 
which constitute the successful educational states 
man. 





In an address before the Packard Business College of 
this city, at its recent closing exercises, Hon. Roswell 
G. Horr, of Michigan, advised the young men and 
women graduates to be teachable—always—and never 
be ashamed to say, “‘I do not know;” in other words, 
never assume to have knowledge not possessed. But 
there are many things every graduate should know, 
that to be ignorant of shows a serious want of prepara- 
tion for life work. Ignorance of sume things is an 
evidence of wi.dom, but there must be discrimination. 


Supt. SWINDLER, of Guthrie Co., Iowa, givessome good 
advice to his teachers. He says: *‘ Every boy must 
some time learn that he must sacrifice a few of his petty 
liberties for the good of the school, and the sooner he 
learns this principle in government the better it will be 
for the boy. Don’t stand with your back to the school 
while conducting a recitation. Never make a promise 
that you do not intend strictly to keep. Never make a 
rule except such as you can and will enforce. You 
should be kind and gentle to your pupils, but when 
it is necessary you should be firm and decided. Study 
the nature, disposition, and environment of each pupil.” 





To the pupils he says : ‘‘ The harder a man is compelled 
to work for a fortune the more he will appreciate it. So 
the more you strive for an education the more you will 
appreciate it. All the knowledge you ever gain must 
be acquired by your own individual efforts. Your father 
and mother cannot study your lessons for you. The 
teacher cannot solve the difficult problems nor diagram 
the intricate sentences for you. As every person is 
compelled to work out his own salvation, so the boys 
and girls must solve this problem of an education for 
themselves. The teacher is simply to guide you along 
the rugged path of knowledge which she has trod before 
you. She can point out the way but you must do the 
walking.” 

THe Crown Prince of Russia, who recently escaped 
assassination in Japan, has been under a course of in- 
struction of the most thorough and broad character dur- 
ing his whole life. During the ninth vear of his life bis 
father arranged for an eight vears’ drill in such studies 
as.are taught in the last months of a high tchool, ard 
the first three terms of an American college ; and in ad- 


dition four years’ drill in advanced sciences, Classica; 





languages have been excluded from the course, and phy- 
sics, mineralogy, 
jand hiology 


botany, zoology, anatomy, physiology, 


were substituted for them. German, 
French, and English have been taught him with great 
thoroughness. Military government, 
theory of taxation, political economy, and a careful 
drill in jurisprudence have been added to the list in Inter 
years. 


sciences, civil 


In the last two years of his course he has practi- 
cally learned legislation and administration as a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Council. The 
Asia was a supplementary 


recent tour through 

part of his education plen. 

The Czarowitch has been a willing. industrious student. 

and the throne of Rus-ia will, if his life is spared, have 

one of the best educated men in the world as en percr. 
—_ . 

THE University Regents of the state of Ne w York have 
met at Albany and created a university extension depart- 
work 
under the ten-thousand-dollar appropriation allowed by 


the last legislature. 


ment, and adopted plans for beginning active 
A council representing the thirty- 
one colleges of the state will be appointed this month t 
consider the subject, and Friday, July 10, there will be 
a university extension conference in the senate chamber, 
at which the leading university extension men of other 
states and of Canada are also to be present. 

It is suggested by the superintendent of the Depart- 
mentof Mercy (National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union) that the teachers in the public schools be 
requested to read to their pupils and to have posted up 
in their killing 
Any justice of the peace ought to be able to furnish 
teachers with the text of the law. 


schools the state law against birds 


THE young ladies attending Miss Aiken’s seminary ay 
Stamford, Conn., have contributed to a fund for sending 
New York shop girls into the country in the summer. 
The holidays begin at once and twenty of these girls will 
be sent to Stamford for a two weeks’ vacation, every 
fortnight. for the remainder of the summer. 
board at a farmhouse. 
a permanent society for this purpose among the 2,000 
ladies who have been her pupils in her thirty years at 
Stamford. By the payment of $1.00 a year the necessary 
amount can be raised. The self-denial taught these 
young ladies at school in caring for others is one of the 


They will 
Miss Aiken proposes to establish 


golden points in this scheme of benevolence. 

THE report of the committee on normal schools to the 
general assembly of Alabama, contains many intere:ting 
items. The immigration of foreigners to work on the 
forests, mines, and soil, will be a constant menace to the 
future welfare of the state unless averted by the estab- 
lishment of public schools for their education and train- 
ing. The great increase of population in the mineral eec- 
tions of the state in the last decade, calls for immediate 
steps for public schools as a means of safety ,on the ground 
that the common intelligence of the people governs 
the value of property. Taxation is advocated for public 
education, and for norma! schools to train the necessary 
supply of teachers. In quoting the amvunts furnished 
by other states for training purposes, New York is cited 
as spending fully 350,000 dollars for the training of 
teachers in her state and city normal schools, her train- 
ing departments in other schools, and through her insti- 
tute system. lowa above $80,000 annually 
in the training of her public school teachers. Minnesota 
supports six schools and several scores of institutes for 
the training of teachers. Summing up expenditures for 


spends 
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training purposes, the committee report that few states 
appropriate less than $10,000 annually to each school 
while many reach $12,000 to $15,000 and New York 
$18,500 to each school per year. Alabama now re- 
ceives from $150 to $1,500 per year for each of her 
seven schools from the Peabody fund, and about $1,500 
per year for institutes. The report closes with an em- 
phatic endorsement for normal schools present and fu- 
ture. 





WHILE there were but twelve schools under the min- 
istry of public instruction in Egypt in 1887, there were 
forty-seven schools last year. In addition to Arabic 
every pupil must learn English or French at his option 
as a medium of instruction. In 1889, fourteen per cent of 
the pupils chose English in preference to French, but 
last year this number was increased to twenty-three per 
cent. Six young Egyptians have been sent to training 
colleges in England to qualify them as teachers in the 
government schools. 

One of the Regents of tha University of New York 
offers a prize for the newspaper or magazine article 
best presenting the advantages of the proposed work 
of university extension and the most useful methods of 
prosecuting it. Three copies of the paper or magazine 
containing the competing articles should be filed with 
the secretary of the university by July 1, and the prize 
will be awarded at the annual university convocation, 
in the senate chamber, Albany, July 8 and 10, 1891. 
There are no limitations as to treatment or length, and 
in awarding the prize the force of the paper will be con- 
sidered rather than the Jiteraryform. That paper which 
would most effectively promote the work of university 
extension will receive the $100. Documents will be sent 
free by the American Society for the Extension of 
University teaching, 1602 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
—and by the Re&ent’s office, University of the State of 
New York, Albany. 

THE first annual session of the Florida Colored Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in Jacksonville, Florida, 
June 28, 24, 25, 1891. The program is full of promising 
good things; Among these are ‘‘The demand of our 
country for an intelligent citizenship,” and “ Industrial 
training,” as themes to be considered in progressive edu- 
cation. Gov. Fleming of Florida will address the meet- 
ing. 

‘THE bill to provide uniform text-books for the state of 
Michigan will go into operation in June, 1893. After that 
date all text-books, except in cities of over 4,000 popu- 
lation, must be uniform. The secretary of state and 
the state board of education will purchase the books on 

-year contracts, or order them printed at state expense 
if they cannot be purchased as cheaply as Michigan can 
print them. The branches requiring uniformity are 
reading, orthography, writing,civil government, history, 
grammar, physiology, hygiene, arithmetic, geography, 
and the theory and art of teaching. 

Two professors from the Normal college for the train- 
ing of teachers have been called to other fields of labor. 
Prof. Charles W. Eaton, of the mechanical art depart- 
ment, goes to Pratt institute,and Prof. Hannah Johnson 
Carter, head -of the department of form study and 
drawing, with her assistant Miss Edith Palmer, is called 
to Drexel institute to fill the position of director of the 
art department. 





THE city of Birmingham has re-elected Dr. J, H. 
Phillips for superintendent of schools for another term 
of three years. Dr. Phillips organized the public school 
system at Birmingham and has so enlarged and improved 
it during the eight years of his administration that it is 
in the front rank in Southern schools. The city of 
Birmingham is growing rapidly and has a, just pride in 
its present educational accomplishment and fine public 
school buildings. 

THE local board of the Cortland, New York, state nor- 
mal school has requested Dr. Hoose, its principal, to 
resign, and he has refused to do so, No reason is 
assigned for the action of the board except “strained 
relations.” The matter is before State Supt. Draper for 
his decision. In the meanwhile, it is a factthat the Cort- 
land school was never more prosperous, even the enemies 
of Dr. Hoose finding little, if anything, to complain of, 
and much to commend. The attendance was never 
larger, and the teaching work never more efficient. 
The public will watch with great interest the decision of 


THE annual exercises of the Wesleyan university 
will take place June 16-19. Examination of candidates 
for admission will commence June 25. 





Hon. JosiaH H. SHINN, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Las prepared an excellent program for the 
teachers’ institutes of the state. Special mention is made 
of the intention of these institutes to present the best 
ways of teaching rather than academic courses. Instruc- 
tors are particularly requested to adapt their work tothe 
circumstances and needs of country teachers. 





THE new member of the Brooklyn board of education, 
T. McCanto Stewart, Esq., is a colored man, filling the 
place made vacant by the death of Dr. Philip 8. White, 
colored. Mr. Stewart was educated in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, was once a college professor in South Carolina, 
and later a Methodist clergyman, and after an educa- 
tional mission to Africa was admitted to the bar. 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made whereby the several 
state normal and trairing schools of New York state 
will open simuitaneously. The fall term on the first 
Wednesday of September,and the spring term twenty- 
two weeks later, Twenty weeks of school will be taught 
in each term, 





The thirteenth annual commencement exercises of 
Lake Forest university, Illinois, took place June 12—17, 
1891. ‘Lhe graduating exercises were held June 12, at 
the Academy ; June 13, Field day exercises and recep- 
tion by societies of the academy; June 15, a concert and 
contest in declamation ; class day exercises, followed by 
an oratorical contest, June 16. The commencement exer- 
cises of Lake Forest college were held June 17, followed 
by the annual banquet and reception of President 
Roberts. 


THE board of regents of this state have determined to 
establish a state system of university extension, and in 
order to carry out their ideas, each of the colleges of 
this state has been requested to appoint suitable repre- 
sentatives to co-oporate with the board for the purpose of 
devising effective plans of work. 





THE children of the public schools of Minneapolis, 
Minn., have recently given a most creditable concert as 
the result of their fine musical advantages the past 
year. 


A NEw law framed, governing the institutes of South 
Dakota, makes them come between June 1 and Septem- 
ber 15. 


THERE is an agitation in Nebraska over the establish- 
ment of a state university and no:mal schools. Clar- 
ion, Aurora, and Pierce are favorably mentioned as 
locations for such institutions. 





We learn that Dr. W. A. Mowry, for many years the 
editor of Education and Common School Education and 
a present member of the Boston Loard of education, has 
accepted! the position of superintendent of schools in the 
city of Salem, Mass. 





THE teachers of Sargent county, North Dakota, indi- 
cate a spirit of progress in their recent institute, con- 
ducted by Professors A. L, Wiles and E. Berrigan. The 
psychological character of the work and the establish- 
ment of a branch reading circle are promising signs of 
advancement. 


THE summer session of the Monteagle assembly and 
summer school will be held at Monteagle, Tenn., July 
2,—August 26. 





a 


NEW YORK CITY. 





THE closing exercises of the Horace Mann school was 
held in the hall of the college at 9 (University place, 
June 10. The kindergarten department received the 
first attention while the little folks were fresh, and they 
looked very much like buds in the garden. Singing and 
marching over, sewing and designs in tablet busied the 
little fingers that could be very deft, as we saw by the 
skilful work on exhibition. 

A science lesson given to model school children with 
choice apparatus gave evidence of a daily habit of obser- 
vation. The pleasing illustrations of music method and 


voice culture were given by the children themselves, un- 
aided on that day by anv direction; and a clearly writ- 
ten essay on number prepared for the succeeding class 





Judge Draper. 


exercise in that subject. 


This lesson was admirably 





—— — 


and given, illustrated and the pedagogical belief in the 
the teaching of percentage principles to young children 
through their application to common things. The 
audience was then distributed over the building to see 
other exercises in drawing, sewing, cooking, and wood 
working and the exhibit of school work, attractively 
displayed in the different rooms. The art room was a 
center of admiration to all. Whether the little women 
looked more in their sphere sitting demurely at their 
sewing, or in their matronly airs at custard-making, or 
at work with the chisel and saw, side by side with boys 
who only equalled and did not excel them, could be 
decided by the taste or prejudice of the large number of 
visitors. Two classes in well executed gymnastics closed 
the program. 

On July 11, the regular commencement exercises of 
the school took place. Three essays of more than ordin- 
ary merit were read, on the following subjects : 
‘Nature studies in the public schools ;” ‘‘Some phases 
of will training in school;” ‘‘ From the home to the 
school—the place of the kindergarten.” There was a 
very skilful demonstration of the Tonic Sol-fa system of 
vocal music by one of the classes who carried two parts of 
a lengthy vocal exercise at the same time by hand sign. 
A language lesson was well given with a class of smal! 
children by the study of a simple poem on nature by 
Whittier. 

The acting president, Prof. Walter L. Hervey, in a 
few well chosen words presented the diplomas and cer- 
tificates. “‘ Be professional; read the papers; attend 
the meetings of those engaged in your work,” said he to 
the fifty-five young teachers. Three of the number 
received the college diploma ; the other 52 were awarded 
certificates for the different lines of work pursued. The 
exercises of both days were characterized by a natural- 
ness and simplicity that were excellent indications of 
genuineness. The absence of any attempt at show and 
over-dressing by the graduating class was most com. 
mendable. 





THE seventh annual exhibition and graduating exer. 
cises of the pupils of the Hebrew Technical Institute 
occurred June 18, 1891. Classes that have been in. 
structed during the past year in manual work were seen 
at their work during the afternoon. At the close of this 
exhibition, the pupils of the school gave literary exer- 
cises, and prizes and diplomas were distributed in 
Arlington Hall. It is understood that the successor of 
Dr. Leipziger has not been announced. 





AMONG the many items of special interest in Super- 
intendent Jasper’s annual report of the public schools of 
New York city, just issued, we find the following : 

At the close of the year 1890, 306 schools, including 
the Nautical, were under the control of the board of 
education. The highest attendance, in October, showed 
153,857 children in the schools. The whole number of 
different pupils taught in all the schools under super 
intendent’s jurisdiction was 237,930 ; number of regular 
teachers including principals, 4,218, an increase of 107 
over those employed in 1889. Special teachers, 114 ; draw- 
ing, 30; music, 21 ; German, 40; French, 7; cooking, 3 ; 
and 6 for manual training. Of the 3,517 teachers, ex- 
clusive of evening and corporate schools, 235 were men 
and the remainder women. 





THE board of education in this city has suspended two 
principals for the remainder of the school year for viola: 
tion of the rule regarding corporal punishment. 
IN spite of predictions to the contrary, manual training 
is making substantial advance in this country. It has 
been hard to move this city, but it is moving, and 
$20,000 will be spent next year in making the most ap- 
proved hand and eye exercises a part of the daily work 
of the intermediate departments of all our schools. 
CHANGES among teachers are now in order. An illus- 
tration of the fact is that Mr. W. 8. Russell, superintend- 
ent of the West Brighton, N. Y., public school, has 
resigned to enter the employ of Ginn & Co., publishers. 
Mr. C. A. Hamilton has been appointed to succeed him. 
Mr. MAXIMILIAN GROSZMANN, of Milwaukee, succeeds 
Dr. Ward as superintendent of the Workingman’s school, 
109 West 54th street. Prof. Groszmann has been en- 
gaged in educational and journalistic work, and is a man 
of great executive ability. 





It is very commendable that Mr. W. E. D. Stokes has 
given a prize of $100 to the valedictorian of the New 
York City normal college. 
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AFTER along and persistent effort to secure good facilities inclusive. Time for return may be extended at Toronto, ' week, also list of 275 hotels. Full information is g1ven in an illus 


for railroad travel to Toronto, success has been reached 
nd better rates are now offered for those wishing to attend 
the National Educational Association than ever before. 
They are as follows: 

The fare from New York to Toronto and return, via New 
York Central railroad (all rail), $11.85. 

Same road to Lewiston and steamer across lake to 
Toronto, 10.75. 

New York to Toronto and return by West Shore railway, 
$10.60. 

Same road to Lewiston and across lake to Toronto, $9.50. 
Fare by Erie R. R., same as West Shore. 


Each railroad in the Trunk Line territory will sell round 
trip tickets to Toronto for fare one way. Tickets on sale 


until September 25. 
| The Local Executive Committee of Toronto will hold an 
exhibition of school work, school books, supplies, and ap- 
| pliances, kindergarten work, physical apparatus, etc., in 
conjunction with the National Zducational Convention. 
ane space will be provided for all who desire to exhibit. 
There will be a great aévantage, in making this display, 
to the local manufactures at this exhibition, as it will bring 
them under the notice of all who are interested in educa- 
tion in the two countries. No fee will be charged to mem- 
bers of the association for admission to the exhibition. 


| ‘Tae Vermont Central railroad will furnish facilities for teachers 
| who live on its line to reach Toronto via Ogdensburg. But all 
along its line are numerous charming places where the teachers 
of the cities may spend the summer in a most delightful way. 
During the past winter Vermont was canvassed by a special 
| agent, and the names of 550 secured who are willing to open their 


from July 8-15 inclusive. Good for return from July 14-20 homes for the entertainment of summer boarders at $4 to $10 per 





NOTES FROM ABROAD, 


JAPAN.—The house of representatives in the new dietis 
extremely anxious to cut down the budget, and a conflict 
is imminent between it and the government on this subject. 
Its proposals are sweeping, and if carried out would cause 
uo little consternation in the education department. The 
grant for schools would be reduced from 800,000 dollars to 
about half that sum. Some five years since, the late Vis- 
count Mori, who perished by an assassin’s knife on the day 
of the declaration of the constitution, just two years ago, 
established five great secondary schools in different centers 
throughout the empire, to act as feeders for the university, 
and to serve as a check on the growing congestion of stu- 
dents in thecapital. These institutions are specially threat- 
ened by the parliamentary reformers, many of whom hold 
Spencerian views, and dislike government control in edu- 
cation. Generally speaking, this is a critical time for edu- 
cation in Japan. The rising generation is growing up 
without those habits of instinctive obedience and reverence 
which characterized the previous civilization, and the cap- 
able teachers are all young and comparatively untried 
men. The question how to preserve sound morality and 
discipline in the schools is:causing grave concern at head- 
quarters. There is a conservative movement at full flow 
just now ; the demand for foreigners as teachers is at ebb, 
the schools in most cases preferring Japanese whocan help 
them to translate. Foreign models have never been so un- 
popular since the great revolution. 

There is a troublesome class in the capital known as 
soshi, a word which is difficult to translate so as to convey 
an adequate meaning. They are not students, though so 
described sometimes, but rather political unattached med- 
ders, who would right all wrongs by the use of sword, 
sticks, and.\bombs. They profess to be intense patriots, and 
are certainly in many cases reckless of their lives, and most 
deliberate in carrying out their plans. The only school in 
Which anything of the soshi spirit has appeared is the 
secondary school of Tokyo, some of the students in which 
have once or twice disgraced themselves. 





We read your papers from week to week with interest 
and profit, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


S. B. SINCLAIR. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A First History oF Rome. By W. S. Robinson, M. 
A. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
334 pp. 

Many histories of this wonderful people have been 
written, but few have been prepared especially for 
young people. In this book simple and familiar words 
are usqd when practicable. The narrative is therefore 
intelligible to those whose vocabulary is limited. The 
author has a bright, attractive way of putting things 
that makes the book very readable. In spite of the small 
space he has allowed himself for covering so important 
asubject he has omitted nothing important, and has 
used great judgment relative to the space assigned to 
each topic. The subheads of the chapters are set in 
heavy type, an excellent device for fixing leading facts 
in the mind. The maps are principally outline in char- 
acter and well suited to an elementary work. There 
are numerous illustrations showing of people, coins, 
etc. 

PESTALOZZI: His EDUCATIONAL WORK AND PRINCIPLES. 
By Amos M. Kellogg, editor of Tok SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Teachers’ Manuals, No. 15. New York and Chicago: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 29 pp. 15 cents. 

The object of the author in preparing this manual was 
to arouse a desire in the reader to make a careful and 
prolonged study of the remarkable work performed by 
the great Swiss reformer. The main facts in Pestalozzi’s 
life are given, and his foundation oo presented 
clearly and briefly. The thorough understanding of 
these are of incalculable benefit to the teacher. 
tle book makes a valuable pocket companion. 





This lit- 


A Stupy OF CHILD-NATURE FROM THE KINDERGARTEN 
STANDPOINT, by Elizabeth Harrison, principal of the 
Chicago kindergarten training school, art institute, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The contents of this book will indicate its value: The 
instinct of activity, or the training of the muscles. The 
instinct of investigation, or the ay fhe ay 

instinct of power, or the training of the emotions. 





trated book entitled **Summer Homes among the Green Hills of 
Vermont ana along the Shores of Lake Champlain,” Copies sent 
free on application to W. R. Babcock, 453 Rroadway, or 8. W. 
| Cummings, St. Albans, Vt. This book will show where comfort 
jane happiness may be had in the noble “ Green Mountain State.’ 
| Tue West Shore will be one of the most attractive routes to 
j reach Toronto: it begins at New York City, traverses the west 
| Shore of the historic Hudson river, skirts the foot-hills of the Cats- 


, kill mountains, and passes through the beautiful Mohawk val 
be Its trains are equipped with all the modern improvements, 
which, combined with satety, speed, comfort, and picturesque 


scenery, will make this line deservedly popular. Wagner buffet 
sleeping om are run exclusively by the West Shore between New 
York and Toronto, without change. There are three through 
trains daily between New York and Torunto via the West Shore 
in connection with the Great Western Division of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, with sure connections and elegant service. For 
any further information, address E. C. Lambert, General Passen- 
ger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt avenue, New York, 





The instinct of love, or the training of the affections. 
The instinct of continuity, or the training of the reason. 
The instinct of justice, or right and wrong pucishments. 
The instinct of recognition, or the training of the will, 
The instinct of reverence, or the training of the worship. 
The instinct of umitation, or the training of the faith. 
It will be seen that it is a pretty thorough discussion of 
the ‘‘ Instincts of childhood,” it is really « kindergarten 
study. ‘* The mother is aided by it in the care and un- 
derstanding of her young child when the bond between 
them is so strong that instinct is apt to give the right 
impulse.” We have come to the conclusion, after read- 
ing this excellent book that the mother is father to the 
man, ratherthan thefather. The author quotes the fam- 
ous words of Ficebel that *‘ the destiny of the nations lies 
far more in the bands of women—mothers—than in the 
hands of those who possess power.” This book is a val- 
uable contribution to the study of children,and deserves 
a place by the side of Preyer and Perez. 


OUTLINES OF HistoRY OF EpUCATION. With chronolo- 
gical Tables, Suggestions, and Test Questions. By J. 
A. Reinhart, Ph.D. Teachers’ Professional Library. 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 77 pp. 
25 cents. 

This is one of the little books intended to be studied 
in connection with THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. The 
publishers, by means of these publications, bring to the 
very doors of those teachers who lack the opportunity to 
attend a normal school a chance to improve in the art of 
teaching. ‘‘ Outlines of History of Educution ” is what 
its name implies, a brief but comprehensive presentation 
of the main facts in educational progress. A thorough 
study of this book will be a good foundation for a more 
detailed study of the subject. 


OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
Reinhart, Ph.D. Teachers’ Professional 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
25 cents. 

To give an outline of a great subject, including noth- 
ing trivial and leaving out nothing important, is a great 
art. This difficult task has been successfully performed 
by the author of this small volume, who is an educator 
of long experience and a thorough student of the science 
of education. The first two chapters give a general view 
of the subject. and ve te ah ny oat of the intui- 
tive, maginative, and logi stages o ucation, and 
the principles of moral education, This is one of the 
volumes intended to be studied in connection with the 
monthly paper, THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 


By J. A. 
Library. 
68 pp. 
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REPRESENTATIVE IRISH TALES, First SERIES. Compiled, 
with an introduction and notes, by W. B. Yeates. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 16mo. 
339 pp. $1.00. 


He who would know the Irish people as they are, not 
as their enemies represent them to be, should read these 
stories. ‘True,some of the writers cannot paint peasants 
and some do not understand the wpper classes, but tak- 
ing these story writers all together they give us a good 
idea of allclasses. Miss Edgeworth idealized the peas- 
ant. The Banimsand Carleton did their best work de- 
scribing the common people and their ways. The stories 
in this volume are: ‘* Castle Rackrent,” by Maria Edge- 
worth ; ‘* The Stolen Sheep” and ‘‘ The Mayor of Wind- 
gap.” by John and Micheel Banita; and ‘* Wild-goose 
Lodge,” ‘* Condy Cullen and the Gauger,” “ The Curse,” 
and ‘‘ The Battle of the Factions,” by William Carleton. 
This is one of the Knickerbocker Nugget series, that 
have becume so popular, not only on account of their 
high literary character, but because they are beautifully 
printed and handsomely bound and are small enough to 
be made pocket companions, 


PUBLIC ADDRESSES AND PAPERS, Read at various times 
by Thowas H. Day, during the superintendency of the 
public schools of Pittstield. Pittstield, Mass.: press 
of the Sun Prinung Co. 

There is a great deal of humor, and withal a great deal 
of solid sense in these addresses. They were delivered 
before institutes and other educational gatherings. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. Vol, 27—O’Fallon to Palmiped. New 
York: Gurretson, Cox & Co. 

We are glad to receive another volume of this cyclo- 
pedia, the volumes of which are so convenient in size 
and so reliable in the information they furnish. The 
book has a large number of illustrations, and many sub- 
jects, such as opera, ophthalmic, Oregon, organ, oxygen, 
etc., are treated at considerable length. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. C. HeatH & Co., Boston, will add several interesting and 
important new leaflets to the general series of * Old South Leaf- 
lots.'’ All of them ars connected with the English Puritan 
period. 

HARPER & BROTHERS are about to issue a library edition in 
ualf-cloth binding, of H. Rider Haggard’s latest novel, “ Eric 
brighteyes,”’ 


THE AMERICAN Book Co., have brought out a fine American 
history, both as to the hterary quality of the matter and the 
artistic work. The book was written by Edward Eggleston, and 
the pictorial art was never used to better advantage in a history 
than in its illustratior. 

SILVER, BuRDETT & Co., have just published a book, entitled 
*“ Potable Water.” A book of theirs that is very useful to literary 
students is *‘ The Waverly Dictionary,” by May Rogers. It con- 
tains an alphabetical arrangement of all the characters of Scott's 
novels with a descriptive analysis of each character, etc. 

WorTHINGTON Co., 747 Broadway, New York, announce for 
immediate publication *‘The Rector ot St. Luke's,” by Marie 
Bernhard. translated by Elsie L. Latbrop. 

ROBERTS BKOTHERS number among their latest books * A Book 
0’ Nine Tales,” by Arlo Bates; “ A Violiu Obligato,” and other 
stories, by Margaret Crosby; and ** London of To-day,” an illus- 
trated Handbook of the season, 1891, by Charles Eyre Pascoc. 

BRENTANO’s announce that they have in press a new edition of 
Lloyd Bryce’s successful novel, ** The Romance of an Alter Ego,” 
under the new title of “An Extraordinary Experience; or the 
Romance of an Alter Ezo.” 

H. M. Pernt, Detroit, Mich., has issued a system of short™ 
hand that is very simple and is winning great popularity. 

CowPEerRtHwaiIt & Co., of Philadelphia, publish Warren’s 
geographies--including “New Primary.” ‘*New Common 
School,” ** New Brief Course,” and ** Physical *"—long known as 
leading text-books on the subject treated. 

Tne ARENA PUBLISHING Co. will issue this month a volume 
of short stories written by the brilliant realistic author, Hamlin 
Garland. * Main Traveled Roads; Six Mississippi Valley Stories.” 
is the unique title of this volume. 

TrcKNoR & Co., have issued Guide-Books of New England, the 
White mountains, and the Mari.ime provinces. 

Hovgnron, Miretin & Co., will publish in the autumn a work 
on “ Municipal Corporations,” by Charles F. Beach, Jr., of the 
New York bar. 

Ginn & Co., announce that they will have ready this summer 
W hitney’s “ Essentials of English Grammar,” revised for younger 
pupils by Mrs, Sara E. H. Lockwood, author of Lessonsin English, 
under the direction or Dr. Whitney. The purpose of this edition 
ig to furnish a text-book in English grammar for pupils in the 
upper grades of the grammar school. 


MAGAZINES. 


Carl Schurz contributes an exhaustive article to the June Atlan- 
tic on the career of Abraham Lincoln. ‘The literary articles are 
** Goethe’s Key to Faust,” by William P. Andrews ; *’ Classical Lit- 
erature in Translation,” by Richard G. Moulton, and * New Eng- 
land in the Short Story.” Daniel Coit Gilman reviews the 








es 


progress that has been made in the “Study of Geography.” 
“ What the Southern Negro is Doing for Himself,” by Samuey J. 
Barrows, will be of interest, especially to Northern readers, 

In the article on ‘The New Columbus,” in the June Arena, 
Julian Hawthorne tells of many changes that will, and that 
ought to, take place in the neer future. Julius Chambers gjs. 
courses in a very bnght vein of “ The Chivalry of the Press.” Typ 
other articles of note are Prof. Bixby’s on “ Evolution and Chris. 
tianity, and Prof. Buchanan's on Revolutionary Measures ang 
Neglected Crimes.” 

Ourrent Literature for June comes to us filled, as usual, with the 
cream of newspaper and magazine articles. One of the most ep 
joyable of the departments is the “Gossip of Authors and 
Writers,” in which the literary history of the month is yviven, 
The magazine has selections to suit all moods—they are graye, 
gey, orsentimental. It is just the periodical one wishes onan 
outing. when there is not time or inclination to read long articles. 

The Magazine of American History for June has for a (rontis- 
piece a portrait of Columbus, copied from the celebrated portrait 
in London by sir A. More. The leading article, and a very inter- 
esting one, is that on “ Glimpses of the Railroad in History.” {ft 
is well illustrated. 

The June Book Buyer has a frontispiece portrait of Richard 
Harding Davis, the young and enterprising managing editor of 
a Weekly. Amene Se other portraits in the same number 
are those of Von Moltke, Jenny Lind, and Howells. 

David Starr Jordan, the newly appointed President of Stan 
ford university, will have an article in The Popular Science 
Monthly for July, on the ** Colors of Letters,” giving his own ex- 
perience with these peculiar psychological phenomena. 

The opening poem in the June St. Nicholas is by Mr. C. P, 
Cranch. Itisa delicate, graceful fancy, and has been appricia- 
tively illustrated by R. B. Birch, who hasdrawn a fronti-piece and 
two smaller pictures for it. John Burroughs’ “* Talk about Wiia 
Flowers ” will show botanists how to make their science under 
stood by the people, and may also suggest to them a Jew par- 
ticulars upon which fuller information is desirable. Harry Fenn’'s 
strong and accurate drawing will delight those who see no reason 
“% flower drawings should be insipid. 

he June Century has a frontispiece portrait of George Mifflin 


Dallas, formerly vice-president of the United States. ‘This por- 
trait accompanies the seconé and last instalment ot the papers 
extracted from Mr. Dallas’s journal, written while he was an 
American minister to the court of the Czar Nicholas I. Inthe 
fourth instalment of the Talleyrand Memoirs, Talleyrand replies 


directly so his accusers, and denies categorically and with empha- 
sis that he had ss to do with the execution of the Due 
d’Erghien, or with an alleged plot to assassinate Napoleon. Gen 
eral Sherman’s last speech, delivered at the Press Club dinner to 
Henry M. Stanley, January 31, is for the first time printed in this 
number of Century trom manuscript dictated by General 
Sherman before the speech was made. This is accotupanied by a 
icture from St. Gaudens’ bust from life ot Sherman, and a poem 
y R. W. Gilder. One of the principal subjects of this number, 
and a timely one in view of the current commencements. is the 
education of women. There is an illustrated article cntitied 
“ Women at an English University,” in which Newnhem college 
is described, with pictures of the college and portiaiis of Mis 
Ciough and Miss Gladstone. The paper is by Eleanor Fic!«, and 
one by Catherine Baldwin follows on the “Health of Wenn 
students.” In the Open Letters “ Female Educaticn in Gu- 
many” is discussed ty counters von Krockow. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teacuers Co-Opgrative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


positions, you turnish the teachers. 


Miss M. E. DONOVAN, 
30 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








THE GREAT SOUTH-WEST. 


TEACHERS :—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 





SPECIAL—GENERAL, 


$500 to $80; Art and Music 


110 Tremont St. BOSTO 10 Globe Building, 
Studio Building » ST. PAUL, MiNN, 

Good teachers recommended to schooi oflicers. 
Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars on 





Mathematics and 


from $900 to $2,400 per year. Principalships from $50 per mouth, to $166 per month. Intermediate from $40 to —Music, male a application. 
$9 per month. Primary from $35 to $lW. Most of tthe varapties we have are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. SPECIAL WANT a * soup cand Music 
Mex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, combined; 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


fF, Ss. FLUKE, Manager. 


French, lady, —— 
rit 


over wit 
Penmanship and Drawing, $15 r 





ah >: FISK TE > > : DSS, | ce “GENERAL. WANTS—It is probable that by’ the 
x. u 4 

i ft & Isls LKACHERS AGENCIES. time this reaches the reader te shall have uearly 

EVERETT O. FISK & €O., Proprietors. 1000 vacancies on our books. The rush is far above 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 00-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont PL, Boston, Mass.; 6 Clin on Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IlI.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring 3t., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. 


of work. Circulars free. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, AMERICAN 


Has a large number of vacancies to till before 
the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
ready registered but more are required to enable 


right place.” Centre of business near centre of 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 
ter tor Fall schools. Address tor information, 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, Roomc. 
PALACE HOTEL BurLDING, CINCINNATI, O, 


this Agency to place “the right teacher in the | in all departments, Employers served without 


charge. 


Prompt—Efficient— Business-like. 


Nv FEE tor Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. e 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 


The Penn’a Educational Bureau. 


by-T ing, and Book-keoping, lady, $300 or 
Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN.| Sep iti found Are German feacns boo keeping, |W*Tr ane GOO 
WES di 


that of any former year, and includes every gr 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS for positions 
Correspondence solicited. 
T ddress 
W. C. STONE, Manager, 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL KUREAU, 
CHENEY, WASH 


mo.; Elocution, 





“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS?’ CO-OPEk- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. BIpGooD, Manager, 














AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, aod families, su- j 
; ' , &O e are tr 
perior Protessors, Principals, Assistant-, Tutors, ” a he 


NATIONAL 


tion ; recommends good schools to purents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


HAROLD 


You would just tit one of those piaces for which 


and Governesses torevery department of instruc- | g a ven = een meNOEn ES 


100 Bible House, NEW YORE. 








tee BREWER. 





SCHOOL BUREAU. Box ii. NEW vouK cits. 
rail departments, Empingers corves without oan . WOULD YOU TEACH IN THE SOUTH ? 


We have thirteen times as many vacancies as we 

have teachers registered. The salaries range from 

$500 to $2,500. Registration Form Free. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rome, Georgia. 


** All Roads Lead to Rome.” 








For larger salaries, or change of jocation, 





address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7 





2 W. 14th St., New York. < os 
’ N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. icago. 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU. > 
PERHAPS 


67 Superintendencies and Princi 


find th cher. to . 
i the siget tencher or ladies) salaries $400 to $1,800. 


Schools, &c. Salaries $450 to $ 


C. COOK, Manager, 


12 for German and 
Music, Drawing, Penmanship, &c. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. T EACH E RS’ 
OF RELIABLE 1,500. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | je 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y, 





American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | didates tor 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 

Schools, Fa 

ot choice schools 

parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


r month. 





Cc. J. 
milies, and Churches. Circulars | The School and College Bureau. 
ully recommended to 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER! 
%4 High School Positions (many of them 


3 ’ 
78 College Positions—Salaries $500 to $2,300. 
122 Positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church 


1,800. 
48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French, 
French, 30 for Special Su 


$1,500. 
AC E NCY Over 900 for grade teachers at salaries of $30 to $85 
W Directors of Music. 
Our vacancies are direct from employers, not 
earsay. For many of them we have no suitable can- 
did d. Send for our Manual, Address, 


—Salaries $500 to principals and school 


ALBERT, Manager 


Dearborn St., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 





Iships. Salaries Educated Salesmen to handle a super 
WANTED. for line of School Supplies. Address, 
J. M. OLCOTT, 9 West Mth St.. New York 





N. Y. Educational Bureau, 
5 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the facilities of the proprietors for reaching 
officers are placed at the 
posal of those who register with us. Sen? 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors. 
&. 8. KELLOOG. Manager. 


pervinece ot 
Salaries $400 to 


Ecmnorst, Int. 











UNION TEACHERS’ 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have already 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing 


will see the wisdom of registering now, so we can have sufficient time to get well uaint 
thom and their wants. Ihis agency has no connection with any other teachers’ agemey or fo 


end stamp for apptication blank. 


H. M. MARRINCTON, Prop’r, Wo. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


AGENCY, |  anagge ™ 


begun to consult us in reference to 


better pusitions for next year 


P 








SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 


AT LAST a satisfactory Rotary 

duced, suitable to the demands of home, library, 
school-room or office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn 
table principle Cees # +. -—e No sticking; no 
squeaking; no leaning. nm styles, embracing all sizes 
and from $10,W up. L[lustrated catal 
Quote N. Y. ScHooL JOURNAL. Address, 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
814 Broadway, NEW YORK; or MUSKEGON, MICH 





‘Book-Case has been pro- 


jogues free. 








BES Teachers for best positions. I have the 
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Ninn eran Xess NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL!|FOR SUMMER WEAR 
, y - ~ S35 ’ 
OF METHODS, LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, ETC. f FERRIS 
a ©o ; ’ 
F 39 At GLENS FALLS, N. Y. Beginning JULY 21, 1891. | CcCooD 
PI 7 ? ? 
r 
; 2 | SENSE 
r3 § Are you specially interested in Science? 
P r] Then attend this school and learn of Prof. Woodhull, of the College for the Training of Teachers CORSET WAISTS 
: in New York City, the art of making and using “ home-made ” apparatus, for he is without an equal are now made in 
Pt ; in this line of work. Review your Physics and Chemistry with him and get the very best methods of 
H teaching the same. Study Botany and Zoology with Prof. Austin C. Apgar of the Trenton. N. J. VENTILATING 
s Normal School, a teacher who will arouse the greatest enthusiasm in these subjects, as many hun, sh 
s z dreds of teachers can testify. CLOTH, also in 
i | , FINE SINGLE PLY 
*' Pa Do you wish to make Drawing a Specialty? 
Las z Then attend the National Summer School and study with Mr. H. P. Smith, who, as Head Draw \ CLOTH 
(4 = ing Teacher of the city of Brooklyn, made for the public schools and himseif an enviable reputation- : 
> As a teacher Mr. Smith is not excelled. Send for circular. 
: . Or, if you wish to make a specialty of the Prang System, study with Prof. Walter S. Perry of | - SINGLE PLY for 
5 4 me —_ 7. — man wa a a, ae, = be — ww _ = we et : Children, Misses and Ladies. 
ormerly of Winona, now Supervisor of Drawing at esberre and Scranton, Pa. chever line , / 
. ; 5 ot work a choose you will, have the best obtainable instructors. No other schoo) offers such a ab et 5E Ware mare ou f prt er as others. 
‘ : opportunities in the subject of Drawing. “Clam =" “ Rritone._ Gord ofae, Batten Hale 
} nape permits full expansion of lungs Gives tion, 
= Do you wish to devote your Time to the Study of Languages? Be sure your waist is stamped *4.000) SENSE.” 
: 08 ; 0S OS so ae 
REAT ENGLISH REM ’ Prof. Otto H. L. Schwetsky now of the Oswego Normal School, formerly Priucipal of the Ber- tek Gece. 
@ THE G eee xne. © litz School of Lan n. will have charge of this Department and will xs the work | F R +) 341 Broadway, N.Y. 


guages in Bosto : 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
PERCU FURS |S, ccs tne vary pect thouere i SRE NR atid MAGNE, 
. ESAS STERN AGENT 
’ Do you wish the very Best Thought in matters pertaining to Sup- —e a 
Tes WONDERPEL MEDION FER ALL # ervision and Normal Training? 
Are you a Superintendent feeling the need of al! possible help that you may the better help the PRI M ARY T EAC H E 2S 
Bilious = Nervous Disorders teachers under your charge? Are you a Principal of a school or a department Sith similar work in ° 
To waica a smalicr field? Are you a School Commissioner with — teachers whose only help must come 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN from you? Are o36 Ses Teacher with the responsible duties of that position? Are you a Books Fublished Specially F T} 
are Subject, Norma! Schoo] Instructor feeling the need of a closer relationship between the Normal and the ooks Fublished spceiaily For Lnem. 
public schools? If you are any one of these Jet us ask your attention to the following galaxy of 














ia the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered, It is 





the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick names: seeley’s Grube Method Arithmetic, 61.00 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, Dr. E. E. White, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Minneapolis, Minn., “ » Chen se 30 
Constipations ae oe ag AT Prof. B. A. Mieetele, Wats. of Michigan. ag 1, Seen, Guincy, Hes. Y  dichieietaaiatee Whitin e tides by Doing +5 
ete. ; anc especial rem y Badlam, iston, Me. . E. A. S lon, Osw . N. Y. - , . of 
FEMALE —, \. - Supt. 8. 7 Dutton, Brovkline, Mass. Prof 33. Ma el, saitwenknes. Wis. Parker's Talks on Teaching, - - 1.25 
Long pre-eminent for r b-restoring and of Austin C. Apgar, Trenton, N. J. ames M. Sawin, Providence R. I. | » dge’ ode _ s 7 
Seecan enpreceasnted SeSPe As PILLS Supt. A. P. Marble. Worcester, ‘Mass. Dr. William J. Milne, Albany, N. Y. wae ise he ~aseaete as 
pa Patent Medicine in the World. PRICE “15 Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. Prof. Charles F. Carroll, New Britain, Ct. | Kellogg's School Management, - ° fo 
) CENTS PER BOX, , : Autobiography of Frebel, - - - 50 
)Orrepared only by THOS. BEECHAM. Do you want the Best Thought on Psychology and Pedagogics? | salkins’ Farand Voice Training, - .50 
tole agents for the United States, 365 de 867 Genel Bc Who is better able to give it, or to give it better than Dr. E. KE. White of Cincinnati? Dewey's How to Teach Manners’ - .5O 
New York, who If your druggist does not keep them) . Augsburg Easy Things to Draw, - 30 
) il mall BEECHAM'S, PILLS on, receipt of price Do you wish for the Best Methods in Arithmetic, Geography, Lenquene, Grammar Parker's Practical Teacher - . 1.50 
a J] Botarat cnes, Natural ur, ENC Dasa teat i ny Eaciak LsetaeePhitagy | "eet Three Years of Chiluhood, —- 1.80 
a 0 oy a dy Eng re, Philology, | “*™* ’ . ° 
Elocution? Do you want to improve your Penmansbip? If you are interested in any of these ea” Descrintive circulare on anvite : 
attend the National Summer School. : . Te ooo ween 
READERS will confer a favor by men Send Postal Card for 60 Page Descriptive Circular. Address " 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when SHERMAN WILLIAM E. L. KELLOGC & CO., 
communicating with advertisers. bal L S, Glens Falls, N. Y. | 





CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. | Y"‘Y *0'- CHICAGO. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
SUMMER INSTITUTE.| 2*?/4%4. PA. Opens July 13. Continues 3 Weeks. 














y ; FACULTY: Prof. 0. C. WICKS, 
Fourteenth Annual Session begins July 13, 1891. Z. . Guepee, OD. Principal, ; _ ‘Seanenl Training and Sloyd. 
The Oldest Summer School. | The Largest and the Best|p,. w.un.Paree Penne Recetan. 
THE BEST LOCATION. Outinthe Atlantic Ocean. a 1 ee DEPARTMENTS. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 25 Professors. *“""" Educational Lectures. Kindergarten Dey aitment, 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY : 3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. | Dr. E. E. Ware, { ramen ; Seeavtnent 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS : 5 Weeks. 16 Professors. AST ee High Department. 
Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and Territories, making this by Geography and science. Franses’ 3 a fuer rinter lents’ Department 
far the largest Summer School in the United States. = ee a ee use. Pa Mynuel Training Department 
ars Nh R C giving full information in regard to the outlines of | Miss Jane E. LEONAKD, peawene * os tn 
road SEND FOR Lal AGE IRCULAR vanes, moe sere amas Miss ama en, nsciapian Peychobogical Department 
4. W. EDSON. Manager School of Methods. WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President. Supt. Model School. For information address, 
* Cedar St., Worces er, Mass. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. |Z X. SNYDER, Prin. Indiana, Pa.,or Miss SADIE M.GELLAUER, Indiana, Pa, 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
_ Best advantages for learning Conversation, Normal Courses for Teachers. For Oratory, will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
circulars address, te AUGUST a4. Scientific Work. Reasonable Rates. tostructive Circu- 
ars sent on application to 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1414 Arch Street, PHILA. 
W. Madison &quare, NEW YORK. Auditorium, CHICAGO. 














H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, ~3NGTO™ 
npn Gr Roar a ezagee as cee ee Mee, ool TG Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


HE fhe pase and come WEDNESDAY EVENING, voust 26. . 

Dr C, Wesley Bmerson, tres. Emerson ieee” Wouses Sollge at Oratary M 
- a ° \. onroe) Col of Oratory, the largest and most ad- (— — | 
"ee of Gratory in America. Dr. Lavkin Duvt n, Head-Master Boston Normal School: Pref. i 85 S P R l N G Ft E a D, ASS * 89 ! 
tion? Laut attot. Supt. Public Schools, Springfield, Mass; A. E. Winship, Editor N. E. Journal of Educa- 
tical Mane oc -& “on, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Josephine Rand, author of “ Prac- JANUARY 1, 1891. 
tical ethod of Singing ; Miss =ara_L. Dunning, and others. Send for ulars containing all informa- 
ion. Address A. M. HOL'T, Mase. 


Susrelary, Soe Ue, LEXEevGn, Haus. Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER VACATION TOUR 








If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 


G from New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia, to a ail ce and send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 
ettysburg, Pa., and the Mountain Resorts of Virginia, ‘-estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 
Through the Shenandoah Valley and the New South Cities of Basic and Shenandoah. which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
COVERING A PERIOD OF FOUR DAYS, AND VISITING 
THE BATTLE-FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. THE CAVERNS OF LURAY. I was born on the day of in the year . 


Una THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. . 
“nde the management of the Personally-Conducted Tourist System of THE PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap Compaxy.| My name is 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, to SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1891, inclusive. 


Rate for the round trip, covering all necessary expenses for the four days, jacluding hotel accommodations, 


waeals ou route, carriages, guides, stage fare, and admission to the Caverns at Luray to the Natural Bridge, 


y II . (CG ’ Philadelphia. 
~ wag ear CHARLES D § VER & SONS " ih ome ee 
BOOKING OFFICES: Ticket office Pennsylvania Railroad Company at 9 Broadway, near 14th St. 944 ¢ | PUBLISHERS OF 


roadway, and 1 Astor House, New York. 360 Fulton St., corner Clinton Avenue and Brooklyn Annex, foot 





My address is citemniaiiiasidinnlll 








Ey My ep py EDO INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
wan Do pred mat Tickets and a Choice of Rooms at Hotels, an early cputention is advised as a “ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping toget her 80 m oe miserable Latin 
Will be cheerfui A to 150 The paid in advance, for tickets purchased but not | and Greek as mightbe learned otherwise easily ano delightiully in one year.”—MILTON. 
ture of Tour. promptly refunded, provided tickets are returned not later than one day prior to depar- z Vas Coser, Horace, Vay St ee. Juvenai, Livy, Homer's 1 iad, Gospel of St. John, and 
i e 8s Anabasw, eac: teachers, $1. 
or adr nchets, Itineraries, or detailed information regarding Tour call at any of the above-mentioned offices “s Practical and ive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
’ and to all other systems. to Teachers, 1.10, 


TOURIST AGENT, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 849 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | szucr2e"wancones Sots ares sc" “TO Speer, Punnocis Sch Hitiics fonds See! 


OOD, General Pass. Agent. GEO, W. BOYD, Assistant Gen. Pass. Agent. &@ = Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publication 
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Sick Headache 


Is so readily cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it 
eems almost foolish in any one to allow the 
rouble to continue. By its toning and invigora- 

ting effect upon the digestive organs, Hood's Sar- 

saparilla readily gives relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgic condi- 
tions, by building up the debilitated system, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hence 

overcomes the difficulty. 

“ My wife suffered from sick headache and neu- 
ralgia. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla she was 
much relieved.” W.R. BABB, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold byall druggists. $1; sixfor#5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per ay and epwerds. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 

can Book Company, the ss Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world opposite the 
Hotel, The well- anewe = ior’ a is 











Know Patt 
“women 


That the WA ARREN HOSE 
SUPP R Fastener has 
rounde eine edges, and cannot 
eut the stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must cut It. 
Beware of imitations resembling 
the Warren in general appearance. 
Demand the aicaine which is 
—a War Nas shown on 
cut. Sol very where. 

Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston 

















BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 








+ ANNOUNCEMENT. « 


Many of our teachers are securing better places, 
and are not available. The demand, however, is 
becoming greater. The question is—Do you want 
to advance? A man from One Iie $1,000, 
whom we placed, now gets A woman 
from New Jersey govt Test whom we placed, 
now gets $1,500. 

We have no “wholesale notifications,” no 
* scrambling” for places. We have actual vacan- 
cies; and many, all over, at salaries ranging from. 
$300 to $2,500 in all grades. You take =< ay 
with us if you send Shoto and good cred 

Three Bureaus, one registration good ~y all de- 
partments. Write fully to Manager of N. Y. 
Educational Bureau, 


H. §. KELLOGG, 26 Clinton Pl., New York. 


C. M, STEV ANS, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
W. F. BLISS, Los Angeles, “al. 


“ AMERICAN WOODS ” 


aa) m Woods, gutetaing ont 
ual bow ouhent 
view in March ath “tonoce JouR- 


AL). 
REPARATIONS OF WOODS ror MICROSCOPE a 








tions, calling cards, ete. Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUCH, Lowyville, N Y. 


THE PUBLISHERS? Desk. 











The large number of his friends and ac- 
quaintances, among the teachers, will be 
sorry to learn of the sad accident which 
recently befel Mr. Hanford Crawford and 
wife. Mr. Crawford was formerly con- 
nected with the schools of this city, and is 
at present superintendent at James Mc- 
Creery & Co’s. He was riding with some 
friends near his home on the Atlantic 
Highlands, when the horse took fright. 
The entire party were thrown out. Mrs. 
Crawford was seriously injured, and Mr, 
Crawford received severe bruises. Their 
little child, a baby, was the only one in 
the party who escaped unhurt. 


The houses represented in other adver 
tising columns this week are among the 
leading and most reliable houses in Can- 
ada, and we cheerfully recommend them 
to teachers from the states. Ladies visit- 
ing Toronto will hardly be able to resist 
the attractions of McKendry’s large and 
lively dry-goods and millinery establish- 
ment at 202 Yonge street, or the bargains 
in winter furs at Messrs. Ww. & D. Dineen’s, 
corner King and George street. The gen- 
tlemen, too, will find an opportunity to 
lay in a stock of fine furnishing goods at 
Messrs. Wheaton & Co’s., 17 King street, 
corner Jordan, or the best of outer cloth- 
ing at Messrs. Walker & Sons, 33 King 
street E., and 18 Colborne street. Good 
bargeins are always in season, and they 
will be found in plenty at these shops. 


Delightful Resorts. 


Our readers who are desirous of finding pleas- 
ant sence to spend the summer shouid bear in 
mind that the Chicago & North-western Railway 
turnishes every tacility tor a rapid, safe, and 
comtortable journ -y from Chicago to Waukesha. 
Madison, Lake Geneva, Neenah, Marquette, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Ashland, Lake Minne- 
tonka, Yellowstone National Park, and_ the 
mountain resorts ot Colorado and the far West. 

Fast vestibuled trains, equipped with reclining 
chair cars, parlor cars, palace era and dining 
cars, afford patrons of the North-Western every 
iuxury incident to travel by @ first-class railway. 

*xcursion tickets at reduced rates and descript- 
ive pamphlets can be obtained upon application 
to a aD ticket _—. or by addressing W. A. 

- General Resomperend Ticket Agent, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ll. 


You must have desks in your school, 
and it is never too early to investigate a 
ay thing. If you have not seen the Ox- 
ord Automatic School Desk send for a 
descriptive catalogue. Address Mani- 
towac Mfg. Co., Manitowac, Wis, 


One of the most fascinating illustrated 
books of the season 1s ‘‘ American Woods,” 
published by Mr. R. B. Hough, Lowville, 
N. Y. It contains actual and authentic 
specimens. Preparations of woods for 
microscope and stereopticon, and wooden 
cards for invitations, calling cards, etc. 
Send for circulars. 


The Toronto Meeting. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 
announces the sale of tickets from ail stations to 
Toronto, Ontano, and return, via authorized 
routes, at the very low rate of one fare for the 
round trip, with two dollars aided for mem- 
bership fee in the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Very liberal arrangements have been made 
for return limits, and teachers and their friends 
will be afforded an opportunity for not only at- 
tending the meeting of the association, but for 
visiting many of the famous mountain and sea- 
shore resorts of the East, as it isexpected that the 
lines from Toronto will make extremely liberal 
rates for teachers desiring to make side trips. 
Teachers and their friends who contemplate at- 
tending the meeting should communicate with 
the nearest local ticket agent uf the Chicago & 
Northwestern railway as early as possible. He 
will take pleasure in giving ‘om all desired in- 
tormation and assistance in arranging for the 
trip, = securing sleeping car accommodations, 
ete., etc. 


Among the recognized high-grade text- 
books used in our schools a foremost place 
is universally accorded to the educational 

ublications of Messrs, William Wood & 

‘o., New York. Their new books include 
A Text-Book of Physics, by Henry Kiddle, 
A.M., late superintendent of schools, New 
York City; Anatomy, Physiology, and 
_ giene, with special reference to the 

ects of stimulants and narcotics, by 
Charles H. May, M.D.; Brown's Language 

ns. Their standard works include 


xp |Ganot’s Physics and English Grammar | {i 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS. for invita. 


methodically arranged. These are com- 
plete, systematic, thorough, and practical. 





FOR SALE. 


4 or entire interest in a —~ = Standard. 
a School for Boys. Cen 


Kg. ng. Address, $249 SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Map of the United States. 
A large, handsome Map of the United Cates, 
mounted — suitable = — or home use, is 
issued ies will be 


b 
rally located - a 
City. No Competition. Fine Open- mailed A a Rd on n reoeipt of 12 frk-s,{ = 





R. Chicago, ll. 
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LADIES’ 
stl 
GARMENTS 


TORONTO ADVERTISERS. 


ARE YOU 
GOING TO TORONTO 


CONVENTION. 


If you are, and wish to visit the livest Dry 
Gceods and Millinery Store in Canada be sure 


to call at 
’ 
McKENDRY'’S, 
- AND OTHER 
202 Yonge Street. 
It is a sight to witness the crowds of ladies who 


FINE FURS 

daily patronize this establishment. The stock is 
very large in every department and the prices] Af REDUCED PRICES during 
without doubt are the lowest in Toronto. The . 
secret of success has been a record of 100 cents to the SUMMER MONTHS. 
the dollar, credit unlimited and undoubted. — 
Purchases and Sales for Cash only. One price and 
no less. The millinery show rooms are acknow- HATS. 

The Best Impor 
ted Goods at 
CLOSE PRICE. 








ledged to be the finest in Canada, and the same 
little prices attached to the very finest goods make 
this room the center of fashion and beauty. 
Another unique feature is, a ladies Lunch room 
where fora few cents visitors are served with 
ight lunches and refreshments. The teacher who 
visits Toronto and don’t call to see this store will 
miss a treat. Take a memorandum of the ad- 


dress, TEACHERS ARE INVITED. 
McK ENDRY’S, . 


2O2 Yonge Street, W. 5 0. DINEEN, 


aaa TORONTO, CANADA, |: BING & GEORGE ST.,  TORONTY 











AT LEAST 25 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN IN THE 
STATES. 


Do you want Fine Underwear? 


Fine Balbbriggan, Natural Wool, 
Cashmere and Silk, in Allen Solly 
& Co., Morleys, and other makers. 


Do you want Fine English Scarfs? 


The Latest Novelties from Welch 
Margetson & Co., London, 


Do you want Shirts, Collars, 
and Cuffs ? 


We keep the Largest and Best 
Assortment of Fine English and 
American Goods. 


Men’s Fine Furnishing Goods. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


| WHEATON & C0., 


17 King St., cor. Jordan. 
TOROWToO, CAN. 


MEN’S CLOTHINC. 


An experience of over fifty years has brought each department 
into almost perfect shape. Our Woolens, Gents’ Furnishings 
and Hats are purchased from the manufacturers direct : our 
Clothing is all manufactured by the most competent hands. 
We buy largely, and taking advantage of cash discounts, are 
enabled to sell at uncommonly low figures. 
































GOLDEN LION 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings and Hats.—Custom Tailoring a Specialty. 


R. WALKER & SONS, 


33-35-37 King St., E. TORONT®., 18-20-22 Colborne St. 


SHORT-HAND 
& Typewriting 
Months even to dull 





students, thoroug!!) 
Siting them in that brieftime for difficult shorthand and typewriting 
positic ons without their possessing any oy Enowtodge of either 
a. This information will be 1ound in “The Short-hand Teacher's 


panion,” a ik prepared especially for teachers desiring to a 
complish this result with ALL thelr s a, se! Haven teachers do at Haven Schools and Colleges. 
bine pe Wr yee invited. 


And, while you 
ae send {0 for printed collectiou of ie 
iness tthe ott words counted and n eof for ph = 
speed? Ten cents also buys selection of Actual Co 
mony, containing 19,000 | words, similarly A. a4 a 
numbered. Business nd Court Testimony, when ordered at same time, {8 cts. Send 
pes a l oes, or posta] note, or in U. 8. caocent stamps. but in nothing else. Every short- 


needs om a Address Curtis Haven, 
for graduating 


IT Ex ¥ Pino mer and aed 
ALL students a aK A ‘Tribune Bidg, Chie ago. 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Gocqraghtonl Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. : 
Author of Potter’s New Tote Geography. etc. 

rT is8 Morton’s wonderfully popular “ NEW ELEMENTARY ”, com 

are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made wecueal by actual class 

id harm heretofore nown ip Geogreg! hies. They are an inspire 

tion to both teacher and scholar. nt post-paid on receipt of introduction price. ‘Pupils’ Edition $1.2. 
beer ~-y4 Edition with teacher's notes (54 pp.,) $1.50. 


r complete Cataiogue of grand, new lications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER a CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


——— 
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AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


best and cheapest line of stencils in th 
a. 4, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
ITx2 inches, with complete catalogue, directions | efficacy. 
for using, ete., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamr — everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, Wec.; Soap, 
if you mention this paper. .; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
—~ Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for *“* How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 


{2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 49 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 


Pais: Weakness relieved in one minute by 


the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


Mecphine Habit Cured in 10 
ore. No pay till cured. 
OR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


Subscribers to this ae who are d¢sir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 


THE CELEBRATED 
HATCHER 


FURNACE. 
LARGEST HEATING SURFACE 


Insuring the Greatest Amount of Heat 
for the Least Amount of Coal. 


DURABLE, SELF-CLEANING, GAS-TIGHT, 
ANTI-CLINKER. 


Specified by Prominent Architects and recommend- 
by the trade generally. 
Used extensively in School houses, Churches and 
public buildings. 


Cured b 
as yee 


EVERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEBASE, 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humilating, 
tching, Logan 4 bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply. 
or blotchy, with loss of hair -from pumples to the 

most distressing eczemas, and eve ry humorof the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
is speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTI 
cura the great Skin Cure, CuTICURA SOAP, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CurTt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicans and all other remedies fail. This 
is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest 
their wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


—E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 

Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SCHOOL JOURNAT. 
































THE THATCHER FURNACE CO. 
33 PECK SLIP. Cor. Front St. 


Established 1850. Send for Catalogue. 











HY i is — FAME and 
POPULARITY of 
State in the Union, 500, 000 
and Why Did During Last Year? BECAUSE in 
disease ay foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve in 
the midst of ~. for waut of a suitable food. BECAUSE Beef 
Tea and cook eef Extracts are by all authorities pronounced 
useless for = BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat 
food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive ele- 


ments of selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for 
immediate use. 


Daily — 
ing in Every 


ARIE 


People in the United States Take it 





CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 

I lic 
Tea {yom enioy a ptr De peer yen be send in your orders. 3% Ibs. Fine 


.” Beautiful premiums given 
away rian orders and na. The most extraord mary bargains 
oer 


+3 -Y: next — days. China Tea Bets and Lamps 

ws iS aod $30 yg -—_ our or Reelieh New Be 
a Im Young ai. per — 
Mined. Gaod mixed teas 


nd Amoy, Oolong, ( 
rw der Sun Sun oan ny 
rters in United States 
for Fine Teas, One po gu ten lg, farther than three 
years’ national ‘Teas, One, pound of our 


AMBRIGAN TBA (0,, P. 0. Box 280 1a & 88 Vesey St, N.Y. 







pounds of trash, Thirty ' 


THE GREAT AME 








———— a —— 
| 
Playing Cards. 
You can obtain a pack of best quality plasing 
cards by sending fifteen cents in postage to P. s, 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
Chicago, [iL 


INVALIDS 


Gain rapidly in health and strength by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
substitutes rich and pure blood, for the 
impoverished fluid left in the veins after 
fevers and other wasting sickness. It im- 
proves the appetite and tones up the system, 
so that convalescents soon 


Become Strong 


Are your stockings coming down? Of 
course that is nobody’s business but you' 
own, yet it is very disagreeable to you 
Even more so, if possible, than the old 
fashioned garter. Are you aware that the 
Warren Hose Supporter Fastener has 


. active, and vigorous To relieve that tired 

r é otc , 
rounded holding edges, and cannc t cut the fecling, deprension of spirits, and nervous 
stocking ¢ At the saine time it holds up the debility, no other medicine produces the 
stocking without the uncomfortable pres- speedy and permanent effect of ayer's 8 uu 
five rary saparilla F. 0. Loring, Brockton, Mass., 
sure of a garter. It is sold everywhere. writes: “Lam coufident that anyone suffes 


Write for a copy of the finely illustrated 
pamphlet on Sensible Dressing, containing 
unbiased articles by eminent writers. 
Free to everybody. Geo, Frost & Co., 31 
Bedford street, Boston. 


ing from the effects of scrofula, general de 
bility, want of appetite, depression of spirits, 
and lassitude will be cured 


By Using 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; for I have 
speak from experience.” 

“In the summer of 1888, I was cured of 
nervous debility by the use of Ayer's Sarsa 
parilla.”"—Mrs. H. Benoit, 6 Middle st., Paw 
tucket, R. I 

“Several years ago I was 


taken it, and 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs 4 vuce *s SooTHine Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHIL DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT sUc 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
AL LAYS all ? AIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 


best remedy for DIARRH(EA. Sold by Druggists in in a debilitated 


every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ condition. Other remedies hs ving failed, I 

Winslow's Soeteae Se Se Wale GS einer kind began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was 
rent ttle o 

"ean arya greatly benefited. As a Spring medicine, | 

consider it invaluable.”’— Mrs. L. 8. Win 


June, July, and August. 


The most charming summer resorts, of 
which there are over three hundred choice 
locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and the 
peninsula of Michigan, along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way. Nearly all are located near lakes 
which have not been fished out. These 
resorts are easily reached by railway, and 
range in variety from the ** full dress for 
dinner” to the flannel-shirt costume for 
every meal. 


chester, Holden, Me. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. 
Bold by all Druggists 


Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Price $1; six botties, $6 


Cures others, will cure you 


Teachers’ Manual Series 





September and October. 


The finest shooting grounds in the A new series of short essays of lasting 
Northwest are on and tributary to the) value on iive educational subjects. 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

Paul railway. The crop of prairie chick- oie. 1 i Q. pueh‘s . Ar of Questioning.” ‘ieee 
3 wi > exc sons “ a. a 0.2. J. G. Fitch's “ Art of Securin ention. 
ens will be exceptionally good this year; yo" 4. rthur Sidgwick's “On Stimulus in 

also ducks and geese. In Northern Wis- School.’ 

consin and the peninsula of Michigan | No. 4. bn mm pe M. Yonge's * Practical Work 
na | in School 

splendid deer shooting is to be had. Full) yo ‘ej. Fitch's : ‘ Improvement — ee 

information iurnished free, Address Geo. Teaching.”’ A urs udy for Teach 

H. Heafford, general passenger agent, ers’ Training ¢ 

Chicago, II. No. 6. J. H. Gladstone’ s ** Object Teaching.’ 


No. 7. Huntington's * 
No. 8. Hughes’ ‘“‘ How to Keep Order.” 

| No. 9. Quick's “ How to Train the Memory.” 
No. 10. Hoffmann’s * Kindergarten Gifts."’ 


* Unconscious Tuition.’ 


From Friend to Friend. 
Goes the story of the excelience of Hood's Sar- 


saparilla and what it has accomplished, and this | 8° = Butler's “ Argument for Manual Train- 
is the strongest adve rtising which is done on be- | no. ~ Groff's ‘ School Hygiene,” 

half of this medicine. e endeavor to tell | yo, McMurry’'s * yo ee Conduc, t.* Reci- 
honestly what Hood's Sarsaperiila is and what it “euti Mans y + tt. 

will do, but what it has dune is far more impor. No. 14. Carter's ‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 


tant and far more potent. Its unequaled record 
of cures 18 sure to convince those who have never 
tried Hocd’s Sarsaparilla that it is an excellent 
medicine. 


t These littie books contain from 3% to @ pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents am | ; to teachers, postpaid, 13 centa. Entire 
set (cut this out and send with order, only $1.80 


Teachers are sure to take a lively inter- 


est in the announcement of Messrs. E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
Thompson, Brown & Co., of Boston, that . ; 
they will publish on May 1, in the Brad-| NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


bury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, a new | 

wimary arithmetic, —_ * Lessons in 

Number,” by Francis Cugswell, A.M., 
superintendent of schools, city of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This new work has some 
admirable features peculiar to itself, and 
differing materially from any work of the 
kind hitherto published. It may also 
profitably accompany any other series of | 
arithmetics that are in use. 





There is no more delightful place in our 
surrounding mountain than 
the South end of 


region on 





Shawaugunk Mountains 
(Sam’s Point,) 
N. 


The elevation is about 2000 feet. 


IMPORTANT. 
Wher visiting New York City, save Baggage | 

Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the wrunu | 

Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and | 
upwards per day European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Convemiences. | 

| 
| 


in Fe 

Address 

CHAS. H. GEILHARD, 
Ellenville. N. Y. 


Who refers to the editors of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 


Ulster County, 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 
PFord,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


When you seek a teachers’ agency to| 
transact business, be sure to go to one that | 
is thoroughly efticient and reliable, such, | 
for example, as Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ 
Agency, which is one of the oldest and 
best-known in the United States. It was 
established in 1855, and is now located at 
3 East 14th street, New York. Beside 
doing a successful agency business, Messrs. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., keep on hand 
a large stock of kindergarten material of 
every description. 





McSHANE 


BAL TI 
Best quality © opi 
y XL. Cc x 


BELL FOUNDRY, 


per and tin "BELLS 


aon AND BELLS, 
a terws free Name this paper 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Cataloguesent Free. 


VANDUTZEN 4 TIFT. Ciecisesti. O. 










» PISO'S CURE FOR 


By THE BEST COUGH MEDICINE. 


CONSUMPTION 











